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COMPARISON OF THE CODICES WITH THE ORDI- 
NARY PICTOGRAPHS. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


The codices which are so common among the tribes of the 
Southwest, have been studied with great care for a number of: 
years, and many things which were formerly obscure have been 
cleared up, but the problem as to their origin is still unsolved. 
It would seem, however, to those who have become familiar 
with the pictographs and other symbols which are still com- 
mon among the uncivilized tribes, that there was a very 
close connection between them, and that both treat of the 
same subject. There was, to be sure, a great difference between: 
the material which was used in the codices and that in the- 
ordinary pictographs. The codices were made out of paper, 
generally folded like a fan, but so arranged that they could be 
drawn out, and the hieroglyphics and pictographs upon them: 
could be read, as in a book. 

The Codex Peresianus, discovered by Leon de Rosny in the 
National Library, Paris, 1859, consists of 11 leaves, 32 pages,. 
each 9 inches long, 5% inches, and is full of both symbols and. 

ictographs. The Codex Troano, found by Brasseur de Bour- 

ourg, in the possession of Don Juan Tro y Ortolano, and 
called Troano from the name, consists of 35 leaves, or 70 pages, 
each of them larger than the Dresden Codex. 

The Fejervary Codex is also another of the so-called books 
of the Mayas. This contained pictographs which in themselves. 
are suggestive of the calendar system and the religious cere- 
monials, and at the same time of common or ordinary events. 
One peculiarity of this codex is that it has a pictograph in the’ 
form of a Maltese Cross with a tree in each arm of the cross; 
on either side of the tree, a human figure, and above the tree, a 
bird. There are loops between the arms of the cross, and within 
each loop a staff, or long reed; while in the center is a human 
figure, armed with the spear thrower, or atlatl. There are bands 
surrounding the’loops and trapezoids, with dots, thirteen dots: 
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138 THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 
on each side,—the pictographs and the symbols being sug- 
gestive of the Tree of Life, but the dots suggestive of the 
calendar system. 

The Tableau Des Bacab has the same combination of picto- 
graphs and time symbols. The band surrounding the central 
figure contains twenty small circles; the lines drawn from the 
corners and along the borders contain thirteen dots, while*the 
pictograph in the center contains a tree, with two figures. under 
the tree, which may be compared to our first parents, or the 
first pair; while upon either side of the tree are pictographs 
which represent the human sacrifice, a bound mummy, two per- 


TREE OF LIFE FROM TABLEAU DES BACAB, 


‘sons seated in a house, and two other persons offering incense. 

(1) In reference to all of these codices, it may be said that 
they resemble the pictographs of the wild tribes in some re- 
pects, though they show much more acquaintance with the art 
-of illustration, and much more advancement in the science of 
enumeration and in the art of writing, and yet it is a question 
whether the hieroglyphics had been carried to that stage in 
which they could be made to convey information to any except 
to the priest, or those who were trained to the work. It would 
seem as if the purpose of the priests was to conceal their 
knowledge trom the common people, and yet make the 
-codices suggestive of religious rites and ceremonies. There is 
no doubt that the religion of the Mayas was quite similar to 
that of other tribes farther north, It aboundcd with a belief 
in the supernatural beings which were connected with all the 
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operations of nature, as wel! as the industries of man, thotigh 
it had reached that stage in which person:] beings were Sup- 
posed to preside over the elements and to control the universé. 
These beings were not placed in the sky, or so remotely as-to'be 
unseen, but they were supposed to dwell tpon the earth and 
among men; but had different spheres of activity, and had con- 
trol over the different operations of nature and had different 
characters, the character of each corresponding with his pro- 
vince or his sphere. 

The pictographs are easily interpreted, and the symbols, 
though they are somewhat arbitrary, are suggestive of time 
counts, and have to do with the calencar. So we may say of all 
the codices, that they contain pictographs which are casily read, 
for they relate to the ordinary industries and such scenes as 
might take place among almost any people, and especially a 
sedentary people, as the Mayas were. We must remember, how- 
ever, that nearly all the American aborigines were more or less 
familiar with the calendar system, and were accustomed to 
recognize the different phases of the moon and their relation to 
the ordinary pursuits, such as the planting of corn, the pur- 
suit of game, and other industries. When we come to the 
tribes further west, we find that there were many things which 
served the same purpose as the codices. Among these we may 
mention the various rock inscriptions which were common 
among the cliff dwellings, the sand paintings which were com- 
mon among the Navajos, and the sacred dramas and religious 
ceremonies which were common among the Pueblos. These 
were generally under the care of the priests, or sacred men, 
and were explained and tra ismitted by them. There were cer- 
tain persons also, who were taught their significance and were 
able to interpret them to the common people. The utmost 
care was taken among the Navajos to see that the sand paint- 
- ings were made exactly right and that the story was told with- 
out variation 

(2) Itis true that all of the tribes divided the sky according 
to the points of the compass and gave to each part a different 
color, and assigned a different animal or symbol to the parts of 
the sky, although they varied according to locality. Among 
the Mayas, the south was denoted by a blue field, and the rab- 
bit was the symbol; the east, by a red field, and the cane was 
the symbol; the north, by a yellow field, and the flint was the 
symbol; and the west, by a green field,and a house was the 
symbol. 

Many of the codices divide the sky into four parts accord- 
ing to the cardinal points, and seem to ascribe to these differ- 
ent parts certain mature divinilies, which are used as symbols, 
though they drew these symbols from familiar objects which 
were to be foufid upon the surface of the earth or water, and 
had no counterpart in the sky above. To illustrate’, in the the 
Vaticati Codex there were five signs, which were placed over 
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against each of the points of the compass,—at the south, the 
flower, grass, a lizard, a bird and a rabbit, each of which were 
emblems of some attribute, such as the shortness of life, 
nakedness, etc. They placed over the signs of the west, a 
deer, an ape, the house; at the north, a tiger, skull, flint knife,. 
cane, human head; at the east, a serpent, earthquake, water and 
the moon. The cardinal points were symbolized by angular 
loops and trapezoid figures, with various symbols in the loops 
ind in the figures. The red loop was at the top, the east; the 
yellow at the left hand, representing north;.the Klee loop at the 
bottom, representing the west; the green loop at the right hand, 
representing the south. The symbols were as follows: the cane 
to the east; the tecpatl or flint to the north, the house, calli, to 
the west; and tochtli, the rabbit, tothe south. The significance 
of these symbols as applied to the points of the compass and 
the symbols themselves variec. In the Vatican Codex we ob- 
serve four trees, with two individuals clasping the trunk; one 
of them red, the other, white. On the top of each tree is a 
bird, or an animal, representing the different seasons of the 
year—spring, summer, autumn and winter. 

(3) The use of the number 13 was common not only among 
the Mayas and tribes of Central America, but was also common 
among the hunter tribes of the Mississippi Valley. With them 
it was derived from the habit of watching the moon and count- 
ing the months by it, or making the lunar months the unit. 
There was no other division with them of the year, certajnly, 
no such division of the year into the solar and sacred year, as 
the Mayas had. We find the numbers 8 and 13 on the shell 
gorgets, for there are four points, and sometimes eight points, 
to the sun; four sides to the square; four birds projecting from 
the square; four loops projecting from the corner of the square; 
but there are 13 dots in the loops, probably symbolizing the 13 
moons. This gives rise to the inquiry whether there was any 
such connection between the shell gorgets and the codices, as 
to say that the one grew out of the other. On this point, we 
might say that, if there were any intermediate stages between 
the two, we might suppose that these cedices had really grown 
up out of such primitive symbo::; but these are wanting. 

The sacred dramas among the Zunis, Sias, Hopis, and 
Tusayans resembled the codices, in that they were carefully 
guarded and every part of the ceremony was significant. 
There was always a story connected with every one of these cere- 
monies; a story which began with the Creation and involved 
the Deluge, and included the history of the people, with all 
their wanderings and changings. In fact they served the same 

urpose to these different tribes, as the Bible did to the Israel- 
ites, and they were as sacred to them as the Bible is to us. They 
also resembled the codices which were so common among the 
tribes of the Southwest, in that they served as calendars accord- 
ing to which the religious ceremonies and festivals were regu- 
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lated and the close connection between the position ot the 
constellation of Pleiades in the sky and the time when the festi- 
vals were observed. 

When we compare the so-called altars which were common 
among the Tusayans, with the codices found among Maya 
tribes, we shall find that the main difference is in the hiero- 
bse which are seen on the borders ot the page, but the 
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AN ALTAR OF THE TUSAYANS. 


idols carved in human shape and painted in different colors, and 
serpents, and birds, and rain clouds, and other symbols, are 
all present. We have built nothing upon the symbols, but 
there are myths which are on record, which so resemble one an- 
ther, that they would seem to have come from a common pos- 
session, especially the myths which relate to the Creation, the 
Flood, and the different periods of time. The mythology of 
_the people has been gathered into the sacred books, just as the 
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traditions of Polynesia and the Easter Islands have beer re- 
corded in pictures on slabs. . 

The comparison between the sign language, pictographs, 
Mide-songs and Bark records with the codices is certainly very 
suggestive. They together constitute the exponents of the 
religious thought of the people, and must be regarded as im- 
portant, not as revelations of truth, but rather as signs of the 
progress of thought. No one would go to the codices to find 
out the religious truth, as he would toSthe Book of Revelation, 
but they reveal the struggles of the human mind to apprehend 
the truth, and the difficulties which are in the way of the pagan 
and heathen nations. 

It is not known that the medicine men or priests, who 
made the sand-paintings and had charge of the altars and 
kivas, had control over the. industries of the people, as the 
Maya priests did; still, the people and the priests were in 
harmony, and the religious mechanism was not s: parated 
from the civil or social life, but, on the other hand, was an im- 
portant part. 

4) There is another point to be considered in this connec- 
tion. The drapery which was used in the religious ceremonies 
varied according to locality, and yet the patterns and the symbols 
became more and more complicated and suggestive as we pass 
toward the Southwest. The rude tribes had only the inscribed 
shells and tablets, while the agricultural tribes on the great 
plateau had their very elaborate paraphernalia of carved and 
painted sticks surrounding their altars, bowls of sacred meal, 
dolls, miniature birds and animals, and manv other objects; but 
as we come to the more civilized tribes. we fine the altars made 

of stone, with grotesque images carved upon them; all of 
them suggestive of their mythology. 

It is also to be noticed that the dress and costume of the 
warriors, and the sashes and head-dresses of the priests or 
medicine men, became more and more complicated, and every 
part of them was symbolic of some object in nature and had 
a symbolic meaning, which symbols were woven into the scarfs 
of the Navajo warriors, and painted upon the shields of the 
Zunis, but were borrowed from the objects of nature, such as 
the mountains, clouds, trees, and aniraals, and yet all the charts 
and symbols are suggestive of the early origin of the people 
and of their historv. 

It is however to be noticed that the same elementary symbols 
were preserved among all the tribes, the cross, the circle, the 
crescent, the suastika, the serpent, the rainbow, the cloud, the 
arch, the stepped figure, the cosmic symbol, the mask, the 
manitou face, the human eye, and the phallus. There were also 
many animals represented in the codices, though the animals 
are often in grotesque attitudes, with strance figures and colors, 
the significance of which was known only to the priests, and 
was interpreted by them; the codices being so complicated, 
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that it seems now almost impossible to ascertain their object 
or meaning. It does not seem that the long periods of time 
were taken into account by the rude tribes, for all that they 
undertook to do, was to regulate their own pursuits by watch- 
ing the position of the moon in the sky and noticing the 
progress of the seasons. The corn planting and hunting were 
regulated by the moon and by the progress of the season; 
each succeeding year being the repetition of the past one. 
Still. we must remember that the Delawares had a bark 
record in which there was recorded the history of their wander- 
ings and their conflicts, and this was arranged according to the 
years and the rule of certain priests and chiefs, though it began 
just as the calendar stone does, with the story of the Creation. 
We must remember, also, that the Dakotas had what they called 
Winter counts, which were painted on the inside of buffalo robes 








and which gave the history of the more important events of 
the tribe. The Mandans also had, according to Catlin, certain 
ceremonies, at the time of the initiation of warriors, in which 
the story of the Creation and Flood was dramatized; even 
Noah, the great ancestor, is sapposed to have visited them. 
The Navajos have many sand-paintings which contain the . 
record of certain important events, but their mythology goes 
back to the Creation and the time of the Flood. The Zunis 
have also, charts which contain the records of their wanderings. 

We find nothing like the calendar stone out-ide of Mexico, 
and no evidence that there was a transmission of its sym- 
bolism or ritual from another region, though the tribes which 
were in close proximity, such as the Navajos, the Zunis, 
the Nahuas and the Mayas, are known to have borrowed frem 
one another. The calendar stone is, however, very suggestive, 
for here we have many of the symbols which are common 
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-among all the tribes, and the very division is quite similar and 
‘very suggestive. Here we find the serpent divided into thirteen 
parts. Inside of the serpent are circles, which a e divided by 
‘towers into four parts; others by triangles; others by grains of 
corn; others by rosett.s, and in the center is the face sur- 
‘rounded by four pictographs, each one containing a symbol of 
"the four destructions of the earth,—one by earthquake, one by 
tempest, one by fire, and the fourth by a flood. This calendar 
stone has already been explained, and 1s shown to have been 
based upon the time divisions which were common among the 
people and at the same time symbolizes the products, and was 
designed to regulate the employments of the people. Accord- 
ing to this, the world is divided into five regions, the year is 
divided into thirteen months, of twenty days each, making 260 
‘days; but the points of the compass are symbolized as well as 
‘the great epochs of the universe. 

The codices contain the same primcrdial symbols, and repie- 
-sent the mythology more in detail. To illustrate: in the Vati- 
-can Codex there are four trapezoidal figures, with the tree in 

the center, and a bird on the tree; on either side of the tree, a 
human figure clinging to the tree, one white and the other 
black. There are horseshoe figures between the triangles or 
trapezoids, with a staff running through the horseshoe and con- 
necting with the bird on the outside. 

Dr. Seler thinks that the two gods on either side the tree, 
making in all eight gods, with the fire god in the center, sym- 
‘bolize the nine deities, who presided over the nine hours of the 
night—the sun god, the maize god, the death god, the goddess 
-of the flowing water, the goddess of dirt and sin, and the heart 
of the mountain god. The figure in the center represents the 
god of sacrifice. Mr. Culin has called attention to the fact 
that this god in the center is armed with the spear thrower. 
Dr. Seler recognizes the other gods in this codex, as the god 
~of above and below, the goddess of palms, and the goddess of 
the house. On the other hand, he also recognizes the four 
“times five, or the twenty months, as well as the twenty quar- 
‘ters to the Venus period. Dr. Forstemann regards it as an 
astronomical chart, and thinks the symbols refer to long 
periods. It, however, is a counterpart of the Tableau des 
‘Bacab. 

Dr. Seler regards the'codex as the national book, the 
astrological calendar, in which 13x 20=260 days of the sacred 
‘year, 18 x 20360 days of the solar year, and the entire calen- 
-dar days of the entire year. 

The codices common in Central America have many ser- 
pent figures upon them, as we have already shown. It is un- 
certain whether the tribes or people who use this serpent sym- 
‘bol in connection with.the calendar were acquainted with the 
constellation of the great serpent in the northern sky. 
-Although it must be acknowledged that they were familiar 
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with the figure of the great bear and the constellation of the 
Ple.ades. This, however, does not prove anything as to their 
knowledge of the zodiac. In fact the division of the sky into 
great circles, such as the ecliptic and the equater, and divid- 
ing the spaces into zodiacal signs was peculiar to the civilized 
people of the far East, but was not practiced by the other his- 
‘toric races, though it is true that the Chinese had a representa- 
tion of the sky drawn upon the shell of a gigantic turtle. 

Among the Northern tribes bark was often used for the 
preservation of the records, though the rock inscriptions were 
‘more enduring than either bark or paper. 

In reference to the colors used in some of the codices, it is 
possible that they were derived from the general habit or cus- 
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THE GODS OF THE CARDINAL POINTS. 


tom of ascribing colors to the different part of the sky. Dr. 
Brinton says: “In Mexican philosophy the world was divided 
into three parts: the earth below, the heaven above, and man’s 
abode between. The whole was represented by a circle divided 
into three parts; the upper part painted blue; the lower, brown, 
and the open part between, white. Each of these were again 
divided into three parts, making nine. When the Teztucan 
king built a tower of the universe, he called it the “ Tower of 
Nine Stones.” 

According to Aztec mythology the heavens were thirteen 
in number, and thirteen divinities ruled over the world. The 
Quiches believed that thirteen was the number of the first 
ancestors, and they were divided into thirte.n gentes. Mr. 
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Cushing speaks of: the number thirteen as common among the 
Zunis, as the division of the sky above and the earth below 
into six parts each, make twelve, and the center, where the 
heavens and the earth meet, made the thirteen; exactly as the 
Chinese make nine the meeting point, the sky being divided 
into four parts, and the earth into four parts. This furnishes 
us with another analogy between the codices and the symbols 
which are common elsewhere. The Chinese had twenty-four 
mansions, and twenty-eight constellations or lunar marsions. 
A stone at Copan is in the form of a hemisphere. On the 
top are symbols which correspond to the Ying Yang of the 
Chinese. In the center was a cup-shaped depression; around 
the circumference was 
a ring divided into 
twenty parts, corre- 
sponding to the twenty 
days of the Maya 
month; across the top 
top was a curved line, 
while the symbol of 
the Ta Ki adds a third 
third arc, making a 
triskelis. The triskelis, 
suastika, and the cross 
FG 30g are closely allied; they 
6 ooo Tinis ob ar represent the move- 
me aL mabe of the sun with 
Geean ‘a, | reference to the figure 

= ° of the earth, and are 

understood by primi- 

tive man everywhere. 
We find the same figu- 
rative symbolism in 
China, India, Lycia, 
Assyria and Egypt, 
and on ancient urns in 
Etruria, Iberia and 
Scythia. It should be 
acknowledged that the 
priests did have hieroglyphics which were unknown to the com- 
mon people. Benaventura, in 1670, said that among the inven- 
tions of the hero god Itzemna, was that of letters. Cogolludo 
(17th century) says they had characters which they could under- 
stand. Landa says the people had letters with which they wrote 
in tneir books their ancient matter. Dr. Brinton says: “The 
graphic system of the Mayas was very different from that of the 
Aztecs, though we have more Aztec than Mayacodices.” The 
natives of Yucatan made use of the characters and letters with 
which they wrote out their histories, their ceremonies, the order 
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the sacrifices to their idols, and their calendars in books made of 
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of bark. These characters were understood only by the priests. 
Father Sahagun wrote a thesis on the judicial astrology of the 
ancient Mexicans. Still there are so many pictographs in the 
codices which relate to ordinary affairs, that we are able to inter- 
= them, even when we cannot decipher the hieroglyphics. 

e have also the days and weeks and months, and so on, given 
us by dots which are equal to numerals; the four points of 
the compass represented by certain hieroglyphs, and the calen- 
dar represented by animal figures or pictographs. 

Boturini has given to us the symbols for the four points of 
the compass and the four elements: Techpatl equals fire, also 
the south; Calli equals the earth and east; Tochtli equals the 
air and the north; Acatl equals water and the west. Herrera 
says they divided the year into four signs—a house, a rabbit, a 
cane, and a flint—and by them they reckoned the year, as it 
passed on; saying such a thing happened at. so many houses, 
or so many flints, because their life being, as it were, an age, 
contained four weeks of years consisting of thirteen, so that 
the whole made up fifty-two years.: 

(5) Another fact is important: the symbols for the days were 
made up of such figures as were familiar to all, viz.: the ser- 
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pent’s head, the deer’s head, the rabbit’s head, the bird’s head, 
a dog’s head, and a flint; other objects which symbolize the days 
were such familiar things, as the reed and the grass. Even the 
calendar stone contained such familiar things, as the grains of 
corn, reeds, serpe nts, human faces, and towers, all arranged so 
as to symbolize the time periods, as well as different creations. 
There were certain symbols for counting which consisted of 
bars and dots; each bar representing five; each dot, a unit. 

The serpent was the most common and expressive symbol, 
and had an important part in the codices as it had in the ritual: 
ceremonies of the Zunis farther north. In some of the codices 
it is closely associated with the human figure, and may repre- 
sent the clouds, but in the calendar stone, it performed the 
same part as the serpent did in the Scandinavion picture of the 
Igdrasil, the Tree of Life, as it formed the outer circle of the 
horizon. 

(6) There were in the codices many figures or pictographs 
which represented the ordinary industries, such as the plant- 
ing of corn, keeping bees, making paint, and carving. But 
along with the ordinary human industry there was a super- 
natural or divine activity, and nothing could prosper except as 
the two were united. Take for illustratioa, the picture give 
herewith, and read the upper part from right to left, the line 
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below in the reverse order. The upper right hand corner con- 
tains a distorted head, a person apparently planting corn; next, 
in the center, the corn is attacked by a four-footed creature; 
after that, to the left, it is attacked by a bird. These are the 
enemies, and they have their way, but in the lower line, a per- 
‘son with a shaded face appears, and there is at once a conflict, 
with first the bird, then the animal, but the person or guardian 
divinity is triumphant. He holds the grain in his hand. Success 
has crowned the efforts of the husbandman by means of the 
‘supernatural being. The numeral symbol is given in connection 
with each figure, but in the lower line it is given twice. 

There are other pictographs which represent the protection 
given to the mechanical industries, such as weaving of tapestries, 
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THE PLANTING OF CORN. 


carving idols, raising bees, making paint, making fire, ete. 
‘These are simple pictographs and areeasily understood. Next 
to them in the order of advancement, are pictographs mingled 
with numerals and hieroglyphics, which seem to refer to the 
operations of Nature, such as the movements of the clouds, 
the falling of rain. In these, the serpent is quite conspicuous 
-and seems to have the same significance as among the Zunis 
and other tribes. It probably symbolizes the rain clouds. 
There are, however, figures of serpents or dragons, which seem 
to have another and more important meaning, for they are sug- 
gestive of long periods of time, rather than the ordinary 
operations of nature. 
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To illustrate: in the Borgian Codex, there are four feather- 
headed serpents or dragons, which have two legs and long tails, 
with a feather — upon the head, the body divided into 
thirteen parts. These are arranged so as to form the four sides 
of the square, the heads are in the center. But they have a 
border of circles, making exactly thirteen in each serpent. 
These may represent the thirteen years multiplied by four, 
making fifty-two years, which was the sacred astronomical 
cycle. This figure. taken with many others, shows that long 
periods of time were considered when the codices were made 
up. But whether they refer to historical events, or to natural 
events, is uncertain. The tendency with those who have studied 
the codices with this thought in mind, has been to magnify the 
time periods. Some of them a carried back the dates for 
many thousands of years, and have come to the conclusion that 
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SYMBOLS OF THE TWENTY MONTHS. 


the Maya race began their history almost as early as the Baby- 
lonians, which was 5,000 years before Christ; such is the 
opinion of Mr. Henry Goodman. Dr. Cyrus Thomas recog- 
nized long periods of time in the auieusa. but has not held to 
extreme antiquity. The best parts of his explanation are those 
in which he describes the various religious ceremonies which 
occurred at the end of each year, and especially the end of the 
fiftieth year, in which the festival of the. new fire took place. 
There were ceremonies at that time, in which certain images 
were carried to the gate and left there until the following year. 
These ceremonies are pictured out in the Dresden Codex, a 
codex in which each page is divided into three parts, the upper 
se representing a Chac, or animal with a long tail, carrying a 
rame on his back, with a peculiar figure in the frame. In the ’ 
middle of the page, there is a figure, probably a priest seated 
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.in front of a temple or a house, with a burning altar before him, 
_and offerings in front of the altar. In the lower division is‘a 
picture of the image placed upon the stone upon one side, 
‘upon the other side, the image of a priest, with a decapitated 
fowi in his hand, and between them an altar, with the numerals 
for nineteen above the altar, and wiih grains of corn above. 

This pictograph is repeated, with variations, in several of 
the plates of the manuscript Troano, and undoubtedly refers 
.to some religious ceremony, probably to the ceremony in which 
the images are carried to the gates. In one plate,* the priest 
_ seems to be making an offering to a serpent divinity. Dr. 

Brinton describes this as follows: “A log folded in a role and 
surrounded by the leaves of the Tree ot Life. In front are 
seen the serpent’s head, indicating the flight of time; below 
this are footpriats, which indicate that time 1s gone; beneath 
this is the sign pax, which means ‘it is ended.’ f 

There are various hiereglyphics crossing the page in lines 
and a column of numerals on the side, but the pictographs are 
mvre-conspicuous than the symbols, though the symbols of the 
cross-bones and the fire and the altar are easily recognized. 
In one of the pictures, the Chac seems to be standing in what 
might be a boat, and carries a staff in his hand. 

(7) Itis to be noticed that each divinity was to be identified 
by certain symbols, which are suggestive of the different opera- 
tions of nature. The god Tlaloc, who presided over water, 
was identified by a peculiar bulging eye; the god Quetzalcoatl 
by a cross on his garment; the god Huitzilopochtli, the god of 
death, by serpent fangs and serpent eyes. This method of 
representing personal divinities is similar to that which pre- 
vailed on the Northwest coast, where an animal is portrayed, 
such as a bear, and in every part of the animal’s body and paws 
is aneye. The main difference is that there is a single eye in 
the Maya codices, while in the carved columns there are many 
eyes. The figures of animals are given in the codices, but in a 
great variety of attitudes; some of them most unnatural. These 
seem to be symbols, either of the nature powers or the con- 
stellations or the divinities. Dr. Brinton recognizes the dog, 
the spotted leopard, the jaguar, the deer, the armadillo, such 
‘birds as the macaw, the horned owl, the vulture, the parrot or 
quetzal, the crested falcon, the pelican, the wild turkey, and the 

tack bird. The vulture is seated on the Tree of Life. In the 
Dresden Codex, the horned owl appears associated with the 
god of death and war, and symbolizes darkness. The falcon 
is associated with the Pleiades, the clouds and rain. The 
symbol of the earth has been identified in a glyph by Dr. Brin- 
‘ton. 

Two falling figures in the Dresden Codex represent the 
years—the dark one represents the closing year of one cycle; 





®In Manuscript Troano Plate VIII. 
+ Brinton’s “ Primer of Hieroglyphics.” 
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the white one, the opening year of the following cycle. Ciner: 
ary urns are given as symbolic representations that the year 
had closed. ‘Lhese remind us of the custom among the North- 
ern Indians to gather up the bones of the dead and preserve 
them in baskets. The cross-bones on the cinerary urns have 
evidently a significance. Some have thought that the calendars 
are primarily and essentially records of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and the figures and pictographs are to be in- 
terpreted as relating to constellations and planets, and that they 
indicate a knowledge of astrology; the dates for fixing rites 
and ceremonies, mythical narratives, cosmogonical tradition 
and liturgies, incantations and presc:iptions tor religious func- 
tions. Through this maze of superstition we can thread our 
way, if. we hold on to the clew which astrology can furnish us. 

(8) The zodiacal and planetary signs used by astronomers of 
the East, were not known to the aborigines in America, though 
there are certain rudimentary principles which were common 
everywhere. On the celebrated zodiac of Dendera, the date of 
which is believed to be about 700 B. C., the signs of the zodiac 
are exhibited in a primitive form which leaves no doubt as to 
their significatiun. In this we see one symbol which represents 
the horns of a ram, in another we recognize the hands and 
head of Sagittarius, in another we have the arrow and part of 
the bow of Sagittarius. These were domestic animals, and were 
introduced after the time.of the domestication ot animals. 
There are wild animals represented upon them—the crocodile, 
the behemoth, and other creatures. In the ordinary calendars, 
or geography of the heavens, we find the signs of civilization, 
not only the domestic animals, but musical instruments, such 
as the lyre, and the harp, also the sickle. At the same 
time, at the north, around the pole, we find the figures of the 
great serpent and bear. The mingling of the reptiles with 
animals—wild and domestic, and furniture, all suygesting the 
idea that these symbols were of slow growth, and that they 
were really the symbols which indicate the progress of history. 

The Peruvians did not extend their division over the whole 
sphere, they recognized only a few of the more brilliant con- 
stellations, like the Pleiades and the southern cross and the 
standard and the jaguar. The Incas called the milky way, the 
“dust of stars,” and gave to it different parts. What is now 
calléd the coal sack, was figured by them as a doe suckling a 
fawn, which reminds us of the Greek legend of Hercules and 
his nurse.* The only planet which the Incas had discovered 
was Venus. They said that Venvs being the most brilliant of 
the stars, the sun would not permit it to be separated from 
him, and obliged it to attend his rising as well as his going 
down, just as a king does his favorite. 

The mythology of the Babylonians was symbolized in the 
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constellations of the sky. It may be that we shall find a my- 
thology in America in the codices, which will carry us back to 
the earlier period when the founders of the empires and the 
first Culture Heroes were living. The signs of the zodiac are 
however peculiar to the lands of the East, and there are no 
such constellations which were introduced, except those which 
are mentioned. 

. Dr. Brinton holds that the constellations were known: the 
stars in Orion were known as the suns, Mehen Ek, doubtless 
referring to some astronomical myth. The terms for a comet 
were ‘a smoking star”; the milky way was call d the “star 
dust”; the Zza Ex, shooting stars, were called “magicians 
pipes’’; Chairal Izutan, the sun, when eclipsed, wes the ‘‘sun 
bitten.” Venus was the principal star or planet, and namedi 
special names—the great star, the strong star, the brilliant star, 
the companion of the dawn, the bee or wasp star, the guardian 
of tee sky. The North star was called the shield star, or, the 
star on ashield. Dr. Schellhus holds that the Pole star is the 
god of the ornamented face, and is recognized by the ring of 
rays by which it is surrounded in the Cortesian Codex, also by 
its appearance in the constellation. In the codex Peresianus, 
the North star is seated on the Tree of Life. It is associated 
with a symbol of peace and plenty, and the pictograph where 
the beneficent gods are drawing store from the vases. The 
pleiades were also recognized by the Mayas, as well as by all 
other tribes in America. 

Dr. Forstemann thinks that the snail symbolizes. the winter 
solstice, and the tortoise the summer solstice. The frog is a 
well known symbol of water and rain; it is seen falling from 
the sky in the Cortesian Codex. The rattlesnake is the most 
common; it is seen astronomically in the sky among the stars, 
and probably refers to the clouds. The great snakes which 
stretch across the pages of the codices, mean time. Now, in 
all these figures, we find close analogies to the pictographs of 
the Northern tribes, though the presence of animal figures. 
along with human figures and the symbols of the cardinal 
points, of the days, of the weeks and months, and the hiero- 
glyphics, are features which are not found in the pictographs, 
but are in the codices. The connecting link between the picto- 
graphs and codices may, however, be found in the sand-paint- 
ings of the Navajos, and in the dances and sacred dramas off 
the Zunis and other Pueblo tribes. 





THE ABSTRUSE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NUMBERS 
THIRTY-SIX AND TWELVE. 


BY H. L. STODDARD, 


Much has been written about the mystery of prehistoric 
man in Europe and Asia, as well as on the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Having recently compiled some data which has a 

earing upon the Discoidal Stone and Statues, uncovered near 
Menard’s Mound, Arkansas, this article is intended as a sum- 
mary on that subject. It should be stated, to begin with, that 
a complete demonstration of the subject is not possible in so 
elementary a form as that here proposed. 

This find was made in the spring of 1901, by W. M. 
Almond while plowing on his farm, a short distance from 
Menard’s Mound, which is located about eight miles from 
Arkansas Post (early Spanish settlement). The discoidal was 
covered with a bell-shaped stone, which fitted into the groove 
on the outer edge of the discoidal. Unfortunately, the plow 
share broke the stone into fragments, and Mr. Almond did not 
consider it of sufficient importance to preserve them. How- 
ever, I am informed that he subsequently recovered some of 
the pieces, which may aid in restoring the bell to its natural 
condition. I have the affidavit of W. M. Almond and also his 
brother-in-law, C. M. Farmer, of the firm of W. M. Carpenter 
& Company, Stuttgart, Arkansas. After remaining on exhi- 
bition in the county clerk’s office DeWitt, Arkansas, county 
seat of Arkansas County, Judge John Allen, 1 am informed, 
forwarded same to the Agricultural Department at Little Rock 
(State capital), where they remained on exhibition several 
weeks; after which they were returned to Mr. Almond, who 
subsequently received an offer from the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and they were boxed ready for shipment to that institution 
when I purchased the same. The foregoing facts can readily 
be substantiated by affidavits of at least one hundred people. 
‘The Smithsonian Institution had a part of Menard’s Mound 
excavated and secured a number of specimens, which were ex- 
hibited at the Wofrld’s Fair, Chicago. 

The discoidal is wrought out of jasper beautifully engraved, 
showing symmetry and perfection of design. The face of the 
discoidal is in bas relief, and the outer edge contains 36 semi- 
circles, comprising one complete circle, with geometrical pre- 
cision. On the under side of the discoidal is a Phallic symbol, 
showing the “ Yo-ni” conventionalized. The weight of the 
discoidal is 1434 pounds. The statue of the man is wrought of 
- jasper, the same as the discoidal, and is in the attitude of 
prayer. It hasa Mongolian cast of features, and has the queue 
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clearly defined. The statue of the woman is wrought of marble 
and is in a sitting posture, with the emblem of the matrix liter- 
ally portrayed; an Egyptian style of -head-dress is indicated. 
The statue is eroded on account of air percolating underneath 
the bell-shaped cover, and is entirely covered with crystals or 
silicates. The statue of the man was kneeling in front of the 
woman, and they were found upon the discoidal covered by the 
campulated stone. The statue of the man, as well as the dis- 
—_ coidal, shows well-defined patina. 

Referring to the article, “‘ America the Cradle of Asia,” by 
Stewart Culin (Harper's Magazine, March, 1903) I find that 
‘the “Game of Patolli,” as played by the Aztecs, has 36 princi- 








THE DISCOIDAL STONE—¥ SIZE. 


ples, counting from north to south, or east to west, and differs 

from the “ Game of Pachisi,’’ as played by the Hindus in the 

fact that each of the four quarters of the globe, as represented 

by Pachisi, has 36 principles. As Prof. Culin aptly states: 

“The games suggest a common origin, and are not only alike 

in externals but in their morphology as well,” and it may be 

added, they extend over in Asia from America as expressions . 
of the same underlying culture, they belong to the same cul- 

ture. 

The discoidal upon which the two idols rested has 36 prin- 
ciples of half circles composing one full circle. Half circles 
symbolize the moon with the ancients of China and Anam, as 
well as Chaldea and Egypt. The emblem upon the underside 
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of the discoidal strongly indicates a metamorphosis of the 
Tah-Gook. The half circles, or'moon symbols, engraved upon 
the discoidal evidently had some special significance in the 
mythology, religion, or customs of the ancients. They may 
have marked the period of time (as a sun dial), or the number 
of sacred observances. The Tah-Gook of China, Korea, and 
Anan have 36 principles, and altars found at Copan, Central 
America, have 36 hieroglyphics eng aved upon the top of the 
altar enclosed in a cartouche. That there is a distinctive 
analogy between the foregoing games and symbols, no one will 
dispute; that they were of common origin, I will draw the vei! 
of modesty and allow others to deduct their own conclusions. 


BACK OF DISCOIDAL STONE—¥ SIZE. 


The abstruse significance of the number 36 may be synop- 
sitized as follows : 


The Carved Haidah Sticks have four suits of nine each, a total of 36 


Korean Playing Cards “ 

Chinese , “ “ (money cards) “ Se ee 

Patolla, counting from E. to W., ur N. to S. have Castles, - . 

Pachisi, “« E.toW.,orN.toS. “ ~ ° 
(On each section of Diagram.) * 


Altar stones of C. A. at Copan, have 36 principles en- 
closed in a cartouche.t The Chinese Monad and the Korean 





***America the Cradle of Asia,”’ by Stewart Culin, Harper’s Magazine, March, 1903. 
+ See plaster casts in Field Cohtumbian Museum. 
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Tah-Gook, national emblems of Korea, each have eight dia- 
grams, comprising 36 principles.* Fuh-Hi’s Philosophy is 
indicated by eight diagrams of 36 principles. Within the 
city limits of Hang Chow, China, are eight large and very 
ancient stones, on which are engraved the “eight diagrams” 
that usually accompany the Chinese emblem.t 

' Dr. Forster H. Jennings, late of the Korean legation at 
Washington, says of the Tah-Gook, after a careful investiga 
tion of Korean Classical Works: “It is found on graves dating 
back thousands of years before Christ, and in every kind of 
climate, from the rattan groves of.Anam, to the icy shores of 
Yezo in the north of Japan.” Ancient Egypt had Nomes to 
the number of thirty-six, and the Discoidal Stone, found with 
the images, and which they were resting upon, has semi-circles 
to the number of thirty-six. 

The primary conception of the numbers 36 and 12 by the 
Babylonians may be exemplified as follows: In the zodiac the 
sun had twelve houses, his proper home was in the sign of Leo. 
So likewise the planets pass through twelve stages in their 
journey. each sign or “‘house,”’ through which an orb passed, 
became a seat of divine power, and the planets themselves were 
gods. With these, thirty of the fixed stars were associated as 
“counselling gods” ; while twelve others in the Northern sky, 
and twelve in the South were called ‘the judges. As many of 
these were above the horizon, decided the fortunes of the liv- 
ing, while those below, the limit of night decided the fate of 
the dead.{ Here we have twelve, 7. ¢., the twelve signs of the 
zodiac through which the planets (six, including the earth) 
passed. We also have the thirty “counselor gods” of the six 
planets, which added together equals 36; following which we 
Lave the twelve judges in the north, and twelve in the south, 
which equals 24; adding the two together, the correlation 
would be 360°, which the twelve signs of the zodiac was divided 
into; 24 Parassangs or 720 Stadia. The gods (planets) num- 
bering six, and “counselor gods” numbering thirty, equals 36, 
to which if added the twenty-four judges. we have 60 equal to 
the Soss, which squared (60x 60) equals 3,600 years, the Baby- 
lonian Sar. The corrolary would apparently indicate the 
origin of 36, as well as the horography and horometry of the 
Chaldeans. 

That the engraved discoidal was ever used as a sun-dial or 
measure of time is problematical, that it could have been used 
as such, accurately, is a self evident fact. That there is a dis- 
tinctive analogy between the discoidal, Babylonian time, lati- 
tude and longitude, and the Maya calendar, is certainly »os- 
sible. It is a pretty y.roblem, and much thought may be given 
to the elucidation of the ratio, analogy, and homogeneous 





* Dr. W. A. P. Martin in “‘ The Chinese ”; also Dr. Legge, “The English Sinologue.” 
tRev W.S. Holt. D. D., Portland, Oregon. 
Chaldean Religion. 
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details. The philosophical elaborations and coincidental con- 
nections may be synopsitised as follows: It is possible that 
America was peopled by ancients whose civilization was prior 
to the cataclysm, and whose culture, art and religion under a 
centralized government antedated a time when the first stone 
of Jeruselem had not been laid, and even ancient Babylon had 
not been conceived. The substantiative evidence strongly in- 
dicates that the American Continent was peopled by a branch 
of the great Turanian family (statue of man has pigtail clearly 
defined), that they were far advanced in the philosophy of 
religion, in that they personified their gods and goddesses, hav- 
ing tutelar deities. ‘he statue of the woman is a strong indi- 
cation of ‘“ Phallic worship,” and when taken in connection 
with the symbol of the “ Yoni conventionalized,” which is en- 
graved underneath the discoidal, almost precludes any doubt 
of Sacerdotalism of a Phallic nature. The statues indicate 
that the religion of Phallicism practiced by the Assyrians, 
Phoenicians, Egyptians and Hindus, had its devotees also in 
America. The same belief existed in Central America. The 
Mayas having their goddess of regeneration. The analogies 
are found in the gods and goddesses, as follows: Egypt, Osiris 
and Isis; Chaldza, Asshur and Istar, and also Bel and Beltis 
(given in Herodotus as Melitta, meaning ‘The Lady”), an 
equivalent to Nana or Astarte of the Phoenicians. The same 
belief is manifested and is to-day practiced in the temples of 
India, where the Phallic symbols literally carved, are bowed 
before by reverential devotees, without a thought prurient or 
unclean. 

Again quoting Stewart Culin in his article, ‘‘ America the 
Cradle of America”: ‘The Asiatic forms, of which there are 
many, are all existing along lines representing a development 
from than towards America. If the relation be that of parent 
and child, the parent it would seem is here.” Considering 
the recent discovery of Cave Men relics in the Ozark Moun- 
tains of Arkansas, the accompanying evidence and the admit- 
ted culture of the people whose hands wrought the geometrical 
designs upon a Discoidal Stone and symmetrical outlines of the 
images, the corrollary of the sum total as indicated, placcs 
America, or the Western Continent, as proto-Asiatic in culture 
and symbolism, at least to some degree. 

I wish to go on record as absolutely opposed to the theory 
of the images, or their prototypes, ever having been used or 
intended for common pipes. 

In explanation of the diagram, it should be stated that the 
time indicated by the Gnomon on the dial would not be cor- 
rect as indicated by our. clocks; #. ¢., should the shadow of the 
Gnomon indicate 12 on the dial, it would not be 12 o'clock, but 
8 o’clock, as the dial is geometrically divided into 36 periods 
of time, instead of 12, as our clocks are, hence each half circle 
represents a flight of sun-time of ten degrees, two-thirds of 
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an hour (40 minutes), or two-thirds of a parasang (20 stadia); 
it would then be neccessary to multiply the time indicated by 
2 and divide by 3: for illustration, 12 x 224, divided by 3=8, 
which would be the correct sun-time. To ascertain the time at 
night, using the moon instead of the sun, take 75 per cent. of 
the age of the moon and add to the time as indicated by the 
shadow of the Gnomon; illustrated as follows: Should there 
be a new moon on the 18th, and the date upon which the time 
is to be indicated is the 30th of the month, the age of the 
moon. would be 12 days, and each day of the moon’s age 
equals one hour of time on the dial, and 75 per cent. of the 


MALE AND FEMALE FIGURES—¥ SIZF. 


moon’s age, 12 days, would be 9 days, or 9 hours, which added 
to the time indicated on the dial would give the correct time. 
In reckoning the moon’s age, each fractional part of a day 
would be equal to a fractional part of an hour. 

The Chaldeans were the astrologers, star-gazers and monthly 
prognosticators. On the morning of the equinox, at the pre- 
cise moment when the upper limb of the sun was seen to cut 
the horizon, an orifice in a water jar was opened and the fluid 
allowed to run until the full disc was risen. The water dis- 
charged through the same orifice by sunrise on the: following 
morning was found to be just 720 times as much as the volume 
discharged during the time the sun’s disc was rising above the 
horizon the preceding morning. This was taken as a unit for 
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both linear and time measure.. The width or diameter of the 
sun’s disc equals two minutes, and was called a stadium, and it 
was found that the sun in describing its own disc 720 times de- 
scribed its own orbit, hence 720 stadiums equals 24 parasangs, 
or 24 meridians. A parasang equals 30 stadiums, one meridian, 
or One parasang, or 60 minutes. As a stadium is two minutes, 
30 stadia equals one hour, or One parasang, and 24 parasangs 
equals 24 hours, 24 meridians, one complete circle, one orbit of 
the sun’s disc, or 360 degrees, and which would make 720 stadia 
equal to 360 degrees, or 24 meridians; six hours equals 36c 
minutes, or 90 degrees; one hour equals one meridian, or 15 
degress; 20 minutes equals five degrees, and four minutes 
equals one degree. 

After acquiring a knowledge of stadiums and parasangs, 
the Babylonians mapped out the course of the heavenly bodies, 


MALE AND FEMALE FIGURES-—-\% SIZE, 


dividing the same into twelve parts after the twelve moons, 
calling the same the twelve signs of the zodiac. They then 
divided each sign into thirty degrees, after the thirty days of 
each month; having previously divided the year into twelve 
parts, after the twelve moons, and the days of the week, after 
the six planets and the sun. This idea in its chrysalis form 
became fixed in their minds and excited their cupidity and, as 
will be shown, the figures 12 and 36, have ever afterwards been 
conspicuous in the mind of man. A stadium was also taken as 
the unit of linear measure, being divided into 360 parts called 
cubits; a cubit representing 21 inches, hence: 21 x 360—7,560 
inches, divided by 12 equals 630 feet, which divided by three 
feet equals 210 yards, which multiplied by 30 equals 18,900 
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feet, or one parasang linear measure, three miles and 58.100th, 
the distance an active foot courier could walk within the time 
the sun described its own disc thirty times. 

A Babylonian cycle contained sixty years, and was called a 
Sess, which they squared (60 x 60 = 3,600) and called a Sar. 
It is significent to note the analg®y between the Babylonian 
soss,a cycle of sixty years, and the cycle of Cathay, also of 
sixty years (Chinese cycle). The Babylonian sar, which was 
the square of 60, equals 3,600 years, and applying the same 
method to the cycle of Cathay—6o x 60—we have 3,600 years. 
A reasonable construction to place upon the significance of the 
“ 36 principles” of the great Chinese Monad, Central American 
altars, or Japanese Tah-Gook, would be that each principle 
represents 100 years, or possibly 102 of the 30° which each 
sign of the zodiac was divided into by the Babylonians; the 
sexigesimal system of time being used by both the Chinese 
and Babylonians, aad the Hindoos and Central Americans 
having the same divisions of time, their calendars having the 
same divisions, 2. ¢., eighteen months of twenty days each, one 
secular year; and thirteen months of twenty days each, a sacred 
year. The conclusions may be strengthened, when we con- 
sider the knowledge of the fact that the Babylonians and 
Chinese, as well as the Hindoos and Egyptians, all had and 
still have, the same signs of the zodiac. The great Monad 
possibly signifies the square of the cycle (60 x 60 = 3,600 years), 
and equal to the sar of the Babylonians. The duodecimal and 
sexigesimal systems of notation made themselves manifest in 


* the minds of the ancients of Asia in a multifarious and multi- 


fidous manner, and were salient features in the chronicles of 
our Asiatic progenitors. Having enumerated 36, we will now 
pass to the “ abstruse significance” ot the number 12. 

Yoga, the Sankhya philsosophy of the Hindoos, has eight 
stages and eight great powers; one of the powers being 
acquired by muttering the syllable Om 144,000 times. The seal 
being placed upon the forehead of 12,000 of each of the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel, in four groups of 36,000 each.* There 
were twelve tribes of Israel and twelve wells of Elim.t Twelve 
pillars and altars, according to the twelve tribes of Israel, under: 
Mount Sinai.{ The Ephod (Sacerdotal habit) having two 
stones in front, on which were engraved the names of the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel.6 The City of Heaven, as revealed by 
John, lieth four square, and the length is as large as the breadth, 
and he measured the city with the reed 12,000 farlongs (1,500 
miles, English measure); he measured the walls thereof an 
hundred and forty and four (144) cubits (252 feet English 
measure). According to the measure of the man, that is, of 
the Angel.|| And the walls of the city had twelve foundations, 





® Revelation vii:4." ' Exodus suvill.e. 


+ Exodus xv:27. Revelation xxi:16-17. 


} Exodus xxiv:4. 
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and in them the names of the Twelve Apostles of the Lamb. 

And the walls were great and high and had twelve gates, and 

at the gate twelve angels, and names written thereon, which 

are the names of the Twelve Tribes of Israel. And the foun- 

dations of the walls of the city were garnished with all manner 
ot precious stones. The first foundation was jasper; the second, . 
sapphire; the third, chalcedony; the fourth, emerald; the fifth, 

sardonyx; the sixth, sardius; the seventh, chrysolite; the eighth, 
beryl; the ninth, topaz; the tenth, chrysoprasus; the eleventh, 

jacynth, and the twelfth, amethyst; and the twelve gates were 

twelve pearls, every several gate was one pearl; and the streets 

of the city were pure gold, as_it were transparent glass.* 

Ephiphany the twelfth day after Christmas and birth of Christ.f 
There were twelve miracles wrought in Egypt: Aaron’s rod 

turned into a serpent, bringing on the ten plagues of Egypt, 

and parting the Red Sea during the Exodus, total twelve 

miracles, Christ had twelve apostles and appeared twelve 

times after His resurrection, The covering of the King of 

Tyre contained twelve stones.{ The breast-plate of the High 

Priest contained twelve stones as ornaments.§ Twelve spies 

were sent to the land of Caanan.|| Twelve curses were pro- 

nounced on Mt. Ebal. The Chaldeans were known in the 

Bible as astronomers: “ Let now the Astrologers, the Star- 

gazers, the Monthy Prognosticators, stand up and save thee 
from these things that shall come upon thee.** A significant 

miracle was the return of the shadow on the sun-dial of Ahaz. 

Isaiah returned the shadow on the sun-dial 10°, as a sign that 

Hezekiah should be healed and his life extended fifteen years.tT 

Ancient Attica had twelve townships. The twelve Etruscan 

and the twelve Latin towns of Pelasgi correspond with the 

twelve townships into which Attica was divided, as well as the 

twelve Ionian. twelve Eolic, and twelve Doric cities of Asia 

Minor. Rome had twelve Tables of Laws, and the Assyrians 

twelve major gods. 

The writer does not wish to cover the matter here pre- 
sented with a panoply or bulwark of defense, but wishes to 
offer the homogeneous earmarks for what they are worth. In 
brief, the foregoing may be commented upon as follows: Why 
was the first stone of the City of Heaven, as revealed by John’s 
Revelations, jasper, unless for its compactness, strength, and 
durability, as used by the Babylonians, and being less suscepti- 
ble to chemical action or erosion? Why does the figure 12 
present itself so frequently and conspicuously in the history of 
man, unless the origin was the twelve moons, the basis of the 
Chaldean astronomy and system of measuring time. and per- 
petuated to the present day in the Ptolemaic System? Grant- 
ing that the Chaldeans looked with favor upon jasper, as one 





* Revelation xxi:12; xiv:19; xx:21. Lb merase i:23. 


+11. Timothy izro. Deuteronomy xvii:15 and 26. ' 
pra xxviiiz13. ** Isaiah xIvii:r3. 
Exodus xx:17. tt 11. Kings xx;10-11. 
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of the twelve precious stones, why is it not reasonable to 
assume that the Ahaz sun-dial was wrought of jasper, and as it 
was marked off in periods of the same length of time (¢.¢ 10°) 
as the jasper sun-dial of America, why is there not some con- 
nection? if not, why not? 

It is interesting to note the apparent connection between 
the Discoidal Stone and the Babylonian measure of time, the 
Maya calendar, and latitude and longitude. The Maya calen- 
dar has twenty days in a secular month, and eighteen months 
in a year (360 days). The Babylonian measure of time, con- 
sisting of twenty-four parassangs and 720 stadia, has never 
been changed or improved upon, even escaping during the 
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DIAGRAM OF DISCODIAL, 


French Revolution when the metric system was put into vogue. 
Why they were allowed to continue, is a question wnanswered. 
The diagrams indicate the comparative ratios. 

While the writer is adverse to using the pronoun I, he feels 
it incumbent upon him to designate the Discoidal Stone, and 
until a better name is offered, will call it the ‘‘ Ahaz Sun-Dial,” 
as the analogy is so distinctive in its concrete form as to almost 
preclude any doubt but that the two have a common origin; a 
more comprehensive study of the subject strengthens this 
assumption. 
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The Ring of Brogar, composed of sixty stones, would indi- 
cate the Babylonian measure of time, the number of stones 
being equal to the Babylonian soss (sixty vears), also equal to 
the six gods (planets) and thirty “counselor gods” which equals 
thirty-six, and twenty-four judges, which added together equals 
sixty.: The correlation would be the Babylonian measure of 
time, as well as the horography and horometry of the Chal- 
deans. The analogy of Avebury Circle and Stonehenge, as 
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DIAGRAM OF DISCOIDAL, 


well as the circles found all over the globe is clearly indicated. 
Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D., says: 


The circle was also a symbol in Scandinavia. The tree shot up its 
branches towards the sky; around the tree, midway between the branches 
and the root, was a serpent, which formed a circle, with its tail in its mouth. 
This represents the sea which surrounds the land. Outside the serpent was 
a range of mountains, which formed the border of the horizon. There 
were three roots to the tree. Now, this Tree of Life was the cosmic sym- 
bol of the Scandinavians. It was evidently borrowed from the Hindoos, 
but modified. 

The symbols of the circle are scattered all over the globe, and are 
always very similar. At Stonehenge, it consisted of a double circle of stand- 
ing stones, which symbolized the earth with its horizon, exactly as the double 
circle did around Igdrasil, the Tree of Life. There were double circles 
formed by standing stones at Gezer in Palestine; various localities of North 
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Africa; in India, and in South America. In South America they served as 
sun-dials. In Great Britain they served as temples to the sun. In North 
Africa, as places of sacrifice. It is very singular that these cosmic symbols 
should be so wide spread, and should be so similar in their character, and 
especially in their significance. The idea that life was perpetuated by the 
union of the male and female was, of course, a common one and universal, 
but that it should be connected so closely with religion and embodied in the 
temples, is to us astonishing. 

The Tree of Life is very common in Americe, and in many respects 
resembles the one described in the Scriptures. Thisis illustrated, not only 
by the so-called rude architectural works, such as earth and stone circies, 
platforms and sun-dials, but by various relics which have been discovered 
here and there, in America, as well as in India. These relics have been 
studied by those who have a penchant that way, and compared to the sym- 
bols which are prevalent in China, India, and elsewhere. It certainly seems 
at times that the phallic symbols were thoroughly distributed on this conti- 
nent, and that they had the same significance as in India.* 


We quote further from Dr. Peet: 


The most interesting object found at Pisac, is the enclosure in which 
is the rock which served as a sun-dial, called “ Inti-Huatana,” the place 
where the sun is tied up. The entrance to the enclosure is through a door- 
way, by a flight of stone steps. Another stone, similar to that at Pisac, 
overlooks the fortress in the ancient town of Ollantaytambo; another near 
Cuzco, within the circular part of the great Temple itself, also on the Sacred 
Island of Titicaca is another, made out of limestone rock. The sacred 
character of the edifices surrounding these, is acknowledged. They were 
devices by which the solstices and equinoxes were marked, and the length 
of the solar year was determined. Garcilasso de la Vega says there were 
sixteen of these pillars at Cuzco. It was the duty of the priests to watch 
the shadows of the columns which were in the center of the circle. When 
the rays of the sun fell full on the column, and it was bathed in light, the 
priests declared that the equinox had arrived, and proceeded to place on it 
flowers and offerings and the Chair of the Sun. 

Acosta says that at Cuzco there are “twelve pillars.” Every month, one 
of the pillars denoted the rising and setting of the sun, and by means of 
them they fixed the feasts and the seasons for sowing and reaping, and for 
offering sacrifices. 

The Circle of the Sun at Sillustani has already been described. This 
consisted of a pavement in a circle, surrounding an enclosure in which were 
two pillars, which were ia a line so as to catch the rays of the sun and cast 
their shadows. This resembles the circle at Stonehenge, and shows that 
that sun worship was attended by the same symbols everywhere. Mr. F. 
- ‘ a says of the gnomon at Inti- Huatana that it is the best preserved 
of any. 


The cumulative evidence bespeaks an analogy between the 
circles found all over the globe. The corrolary would be, that 
they not only symbolized sacerdotalism of the sun and phallic- 
ism, but, in many instances, have to do with the horography, 
horometry, astronomy, which had its birth vpon the plains of 
Chaldza. The synthetic hypothesis of the concomitant anal- 
ogies indicate that there was an exchange of culture between 
Asia and America, and that the discoidal and images are an 
example of Asiatic culture. 





*The American Antiquarian, Vol. XX!V., January-February, 1904. 
¢ The American Antiquarian, Vol. XXV., May and June, 1903. 





USE AND DOMESTICATION OF THE HORSE. 
BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


In recent anthropological and archzological literature there 
have appeared several very interesting discussions of the anti- 
quity of the use by man of the horse, its domestication, etc. 

In a paper read before the French Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, at the Angers meeting, in August, 1903, 
Zaborowski discussed the question whether the horse had been 
domesticated in quaternary times (R. de l'Ecole d’Anthrop. de 
Paris, XIII., 357-358); Prof. Ridgeway has treated of “The 
Origin of the- Thorough-Bred Horse” (Proc. Cambr. Philos. 
Soc., 1903, pp. 141-143); and von Negelein has published a 
monograph on “Das Pferd im arischen Altertum” (Kénigs- 
berg, 1903), besides an article on “ Die Stellung des Pferdes in 
der Kulturgeschichte"’ (Globus, LXXXIV., 345-349). Here 
belongs also R. Munro’s article, “On the Prehistoric Horses of 
Europe and their Supposed Domestication in Palzontologic 
Times” (Arch. Journ., LIX., 1902, pp. 109-143). 

The question of the domestication of the horse in the 
quaternary epoch was'‘raised when the investigations at the 
“station” of Solutré revealed the presence of the bones ot 
more than 100,000 individuals of the horse kind, and the 
pictures of horses in the caves and grottos since discovered 
have furnished other data for consideration. At first, the geh- 
eral opinion was that at this period the horse could have been 
only a beast of the chase for primitive man and a food-animal. 
Capitan, who, with Breuil, studied the animal pictographs of 
the grotto of Combarelles, which include some forty figures of 
horses (C.-R. Acad. d. Sci., 1901, and R. de I’Ec, d’Anthrop. de 
Paris, 1902), holds that several of the horses there depicted 
‘show clear signs of domestication.” Among these are what 
seems to be a sort of covering on the back of one; a “ halter” 
about the neck of another; a diamond-shaped mark (brand ?) 
on the flank of a third, etc. This idea of the domestication of 
the horse in quaternary times is combatted by Hoernes in his 
book, * Der diluviale Mensch in Europa” (Braunschweig, 1903). 
Hoernes believes that primitive man of the period in question 
hunted and captured horses (by bolas or lasso), much as do 
even to-day the Argentinian Indians the half-wild horses of 
their great plains, and kept them tethered about their “camp ” 
till they were slaughtered for the purpose of food. This would 
account for the existence of a “halter,” and perhaps, also, of 
a “ brand,” or sacrificial sigh, or “ property-mark.” Zaborowski 
declines to believe in the quaternary domestication of the horse; 
so, too, von Negelein. 

Zaborowski alleges the extreme rarity of the remains of the 
horse in the Lake-Dwellings, particularly in those of Upper 
Austria. This fact he interprets to mean that, as man came 
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more and more to depend not on the chase, but on agriculture 
and his flocks for a living, the horse (up to that time used only 
for food) ceased to serve ‘him to any great extent even for 
food,—had the animal been domesticated in the quaternary 
period, this scarcity in times subsequent would hardly have 
occurred. In neolithic times, then, the horse was an animal 
slaughtered for food, or offered up in religious sacrifice, as was 
the case with the primitive Greeks, the ancient Teutons (up to 
the introduction of Christianity), the Finns, etc. 

The fondness for horse-flesh in certain regions of Europe 
to-day may have neolithic and palzolithic ancestry. As von 
- Negelein notes, in the middle of the sixteenth century wild 
horses are said to have existed in the park of Duke Albrecht, 
and their flesh was much used by the Prussians for food. In 
the time of the Orders horses were still beasts of the chase. 
With the Bronze Age the appearance of the animal (with a 
bit in his mouth) in an undoubted state of domestication is 
numerously demonstrated; he was now tamed for saddle pur- 
poses and as a beast of draught. The names of the horse in 
the various Aryan languages indicate that the animal was 
familiar to almost all the peoples of proto-Aryan stock. More- 
over the ancient Aryans offered up the horse in holocaustic 
sacrifice to their gods. The use of the horse in war was known 
to some of the Mediterranean peoples from very early times, 
but with the Greeks (not the Thracians) such employment in 
general dates only from the period of the conflicts with the 
Medes and Persians, in whose Asiatic home the horse had long 
been known and so used. 

Ridgeway expresses the opinion that “ not only, as has been 
long observed, did the Homeric Greek drive the horse before 
they rode him, but the same is true of all ancient peoples,— 
Egyptians, Canaanites, Assyrians, Aryans of Rig-Veda, Um- 
brians, and Celts” Indeed, Herodotus says of the Trans- 
Danubian Sigynne that they employed chariots because their 
small horses, while unable to bear the weight of a man, were 
excellent with chariots. The horse of the Sigynnz, according 
to Prof. Ridgeway, “tallies exactly with the abundant remains 
of the primitive horse of Europe, eaten in great quantities and 
delineated on antlers by the men of the Stone Age.” From 
this primitive horse ‘‘ have been developed the cart-horses of 
the Continent and these islands, whilst our blood-horses have 
come from an Eastern stock of slight build and smart appear- 
ance.” The Mongolian pony (representing the Scythian horses, 
derived either from the tarpan or Przevalsky’s horse. After 
pointing out that no indigenous horse corresponding to the 
blood horse exists in China, or Farther India, and that India 
itself (incapable, as Marco Polo said, of breeding horses) was 
‘supplied with Mongolian ponies from Yunnan, or with Arabs 
from South Persia; Aden and other Arabian ports,” styles the 
‘ commonly received opinion that the original home of the blood 
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horse was in Arabia, “a baseless assumption.” Camels and 
she-asses the ancient Arabs knew well, but not blood-horses. 
Job mentions the war-horse, but had 500 she-asses and not a 
single horse; and to the hosts of Xerxes, as Herodotus, 
records, the Arabs furnished everything but plenty of horses. 

Africa, rather than Arabia, is the original home of “the 
Arab steed,” who turns out to be “a Barbary horse.” It was 
in the hunt and in war that the horse (practically the male) 
appears_first numerously in the beginnings of national culture 
in Asia Minor and in Mediterranean Europe. To-day it is not 
considered chic in Morocco to ride a mare. In Aryan folk-lore,. 
the “ white horse” and the “ black horse” have played interest- 
ing vdles, as von Negelein has pointed out,—there is also the 
“horse of the sun,” etc. The story of the horse in human cul- 
ture has yet, however, to be written. A few chapters only 
have yet been composed. 





+ 
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THE DROOZ OF SYRIA. 


BY GHOM-EL-HOWIE, PH. D., SHWEIR, SYRIA. 


On page 210 of Tue AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN for May-June, 
there is a statement regarding the Tlingit (Thlinket), which 
leads me to give a few particulars about the Drooz of Syria, 
usually, but unusually called ‘‘ Druses, ” for there appear to 
be a striking resemblance, if not identity, among some of 
their doctrines. 

The Drooz existed in Syria, as an organized religious. 
community, for more than nine centuries. If in general 
they be illiterate, they are undoubtedly highly intellectual © 
and physically strong. One of the seven governors of the 
province of Lebanon is, and must always be, one of their 
number. Some of the wealthiest and most ancient aristoc- 
racy of Syria are members of the Drooz sect. Some towns 
and villages they occupy exclusively, but some others they 
share with Maronites, Greeks, Moslems, and Jews; but in 
all cases, as a religious community they isolate themselves 
with punctilious rigidity. They may be willing to hear 
what we have to tell them about our religion, but about 
theirs’ they will tell nothing, and they do not hesitate to 
describe as false all reports which have been published 
touching their religious tenets; nevertheless, since 1860, it 
became possible for the curious to learn something of the 
Drooz religion. 

They hold that the population of the world is a ‘‘con- 
stant quantity,” neither increases nor decreases. “In the 
beginning” (whenever that was) human beings were lying 
about lifeless, like ‘‘inflated skin. bottles.” Allah then 
breathed into them life, and they lived, had being and be- 
gan to move, and ever since, for every death there has been 
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a corresponding birth, and hence transmigration of souls 
from the dying to those that are about to be born; and 
‘hence they resemble the Thlinket, who hold “that souls of 
ancestors are reborn in children, that a man will be reborn 
as aman, a wolf as a wolf, a raven as a raven.” 

My late grandmother affirmed, innocently however, that 
a Drooz widow with whom she lived, spread a sheep skin 

inside the room for a dog the family had, and otherwise 
strove to make the dog comfortable, for, peradventure, 
‘*the soul of the deceased husband might have gone into it.” 
If my grandparent’s information is correct, which it doubt- 
' less is, then the Drooz widow in question must have been off 
her guard, when she permitted such an idea and expression 
escape her lips and be confirmed by her conduct towards 
the dog, night after night. The Drooz religious authorities 
would find in such a case, if ever they became cognizant of 
it, a breach of faith for which no punishment would be too 
severe. 

From the doctrine of transmigration of souls, it is plain 
to the Drooz mind that all men, whoever lived or live, were 
present during the age when their religion was proclaimed 
and, consequently, all heard the invitation to embrace it; 
those who did embrace it, are ever reborn Drooz, and those 
who rejected it, are ever reborn non-Drooz. This seems to 
conflict with the idea of the Thlinket that a man will be re- 
born as a man, and wolf as a wolf, and with their own idea, 
which permits of human souls reappearing in dogs, etc. 
Nevertheless, before the end of all things, conflict will 
cease and individuals will finally appear in individuals of 
their own species, just as the Thlinket believe. 

And if it now happens that a man is born in a mouse, or 
in a piece of iron, which a blacksmith must needs heat and 
hammer, it is only a punishment or giving the individual an 
opportunity of expiating his or her sins. 

The fact that it is impossible for the Drooz to proseylize 
is based on two assumptions: First, that the author of their 
religion set a time limit for repentance and acceptance; and 
second, that the people of any age were present during the 
age of grace. This last assumption flows from the doctrine 
of transmigration. 

One of the chief founders and contributors to the liter- 
ary basis of the Drooz religion was Ali-el-Derzy, a native of 
Persia. He began his labors in Egypt, and this fact may 
serve as a clue to an inquiry as to whether the doctrine of 
transmigration among the Tlingit was in any way derived 
from the Orient. 

Modern education, notwithstanding the science of sta- 
tistics, touching the population of the world, has made no 
appreciable outward difference upon the Drooz mind in 
relation to their belief. 





THE STORY OF POMPEII. 


BY FRANK I. WALKER. 


Pompeii, though it offers many attractions to the curious 
traveller, is apt to be somewhat of a disappointment to those 
whose expectations have been keyed to a high pitch by 
romances and semi-historical stories picturing the awful 
catastrophe of 79 A.D. Readers of Bulwer Lytton’s great 
romance, for instance, do not always realize that the magical 
caarm with which the place is invested in the story, is but the 
charm of a fertile imagination and that the scenes and char- 
acters are not all historical, And'so, as one wanders through 
those desolate streets, bordered by ruins where lizards are now 
the only tenants, he asks what has become of all the splendor 
with which he was wont to associate the place. The answer is 
that much of the splendor never’ existed, and what did exist 
has been removed at various times. Pompeii is the mere 
skeleton of a city destroyed by fire and buried under volcanic 
ashes over eighteen:centuries ago, and possesses an interest, not 
so much for what one can see in its streets and buildings, as for 
what these reveal to us of the civilization that flourished there 
in the days of imperial Rome. 

The city was founded in the sixth century B. C. by an Italic 
population, the Oscans, who came from Campania in search of 
abodes. One cannot but admire the good judgment these 
people displayed in selecting such a site, for there are few more 
beautiful spots in all the world. The neighboring hills, covered 
with vines and olives, the Sarno river watering the fertile region, 
and the glorious bay, always noted for its fine oysters, must have 
drawn thither these settlers with an irresistable charm, such as 
the locality has exerted on many a people since that day. At 
any rate, they divided the land—an elevation just west of the 
Sarno and sloping down to the Bay of Naples—among their 
chiefs, and soon a town sprang up. The rude dwellings were 
constructed of parallelopiped-shaped stones from the moun- 
tains near by, and must have been rather airy, as no mortar was 
used. 

About 424 B.C., the Samnites, extending their boundary 
toward the border of Campania, conquered Pompeii and ruled 
there for three centuries. They had acquired the arts of Hel- 
lenic civilization, and soon transformed the sooty Oscan houses 
into beautiful dwellings, built in the Doric style. The streets 
were widened and paved, and the town was adorned with stately 
temples and other public buildings. Finally, Sulla brought the 
prosperous little city under the sway of Rome, and from then 
until the time of Augustus, the place assumed the proportions 
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which are visible in the ruins. During the latter part of the 
Republic and the first years of the Empire, the place was a 
famous resort for the fashion of Rome, and its environs were 
adorned with villas of various noted politicians. Cicero often 
speaks of his property (Pompeianum) there, and others, such 
as Pliny, Statius and Pomponius Mela mention it fr< quently. 
Strabo praises it situation, bathed by the Sarno, and no doubt 
the place would have become one of the most beautiful of 
ancient cities, had it not been wrecked by the earthquake of 
of 63 A. D., and finally destroyed by the volcanic eruption of 
9 A. D. 

: This eruption is regarded as the most appalling catastrophe 
of the kind in history. The volcano, which had been quiescent 
for centuries and was covered with a luxuriant growth of vines, 
began its awful warning by a preliminary earthquake in 63 A.D.,. 
which culminated in the terrible calamity of 79 A.D. For 
several weeks preceding the latter event, there were, perhaps, 
the usual signs of the approaching disaster—dry wells, a pecu- 
liar taste, to the water, and:testless animals—but the inhabit- 
ants of villages at the base of Vesuvius evidently did not heed 
these voices of doom, pursuing their daily round of life, with 
as little concern about all danger as animals ready for the 
slaughter. The result was, that when the fiery monster sud- 
denly began his awful work, the inhabitants were seized with 
consternation and many, in their bewilderment or their attempt 
to save their valuables, were overwhelmed and left their skele- 
tons to tell of their awful fate. 

The elder Pliny, a great naturalist, who was on a fleet in the 
bay, went as far as Stabize to watch the eruption and to rescue 
a friend, and lost his life. His nephew speaks of his death, 
and ina letter toa friend, Tacitus, describes the phenomena—the 
violent agitation of the sea; day turned suddenly into night; 
great black clouds above the volcano, riven continually by 
streaks of lightning, and people everywhere seized with terror, 
thinking that the end of the world was at hand. There was at 
first, a dense shower of ashes, which covered the town to a 
depth of three feet, and gave the majority of the inhabitants 
an opportunity to escape. Then came a deluge of red-hot 
pumice stones, followed by another shower of ashes, and again 
by another shower of rapilli or pumice stones; leaving the city, 
at the end of three days, buried to a depth of from twenty to 
thirty feet. 

Out of the twenty thousand inhabitants, it is estimated tht 
two thousand were lost. The comparatively large number of 
those that escaped is due to the fact that Pompeii is six miles. 
south of Vesuvius. Herculaneum, one and one half miles north 
of the volcano, suffered even a more terrible fate, being buried 
under a solid mass of lava eighty feet thick, which to-day fur- 
nishes the foundation for the modern city of Resina. On 
account of the comparatively small number of articles of great 
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value found in the excavations, it is supposed that many of the 
inhabitants of Pompeii, after the destruction of their city, re- 
curned and dug their belongings from the ashes. Then the city 
was consigned to oblivion, and during the Middle Ages was as 
unknown as if it ha@ never existed. Strange to say, an archi- 
tect, Fontano, in 1592 constructed a conduit from the Sarno to 
Torre Annunziato, actually intersected the ruins, yet no investi- 
gations were made. In 1748, the discovery by a peasant of a 
number of bronze utensils and some statues, attracted the 
attention of Charles III., who ordered excavations to be made. 
Under these Bourbon rulers, statues and valuables alone were 
rescued, the ruins being left to decay, or covered up again. 

To Murat the world is indebted for the excavation of the 
Forum, the Street of Tombs, and many private residences. 
The man who accomplished the most, however, was Fiorelli; 
who took charge of the work in 1860. After having made a 
minute study of the ancient city, he proceeded according to a 
systematic plan whereby the ruins are carefully explored and 
preserved. Most of the statues and valuable objects, as well 
as the brilliant frescoes, were removed to the museum at Naples, 
to preserve them from the ravages of sun and weather. By an 
ingenious process of pouring liquid plaster paris into the cavi- 
ties left by decayed bodies, he succeeded in making casts of 
the victims, many of which show by their attitudes the awful 
violence of the death struggle. Fiorelli died in 1896, after 
’ having excavated one-third of the city. According to his cal- 
culations, it will require fifty years more to finish the work, and 
will cost five million francs, or one million dollars. At present 
there are eighty workmen employed, and the expenses of the 
excavation are paid out of the sum realized from gate receipts, 
which amounts to six or eight thousand dollars each year. 

Tourists on their way to Pompeii, before proceeding to that 
place, usually visit the museum at Naples, where they are en- 
tertained for several hours by the most curious and interesting 
relics. Room after room is filled with household utensils, 
furniture, locks, jewelry, and various ornaments in endless 
variety. There are pies and cakes, baked eighteen centuries 
ago, which present the appearance of modern pastry left too 
long in the oven. Another attractive feature to persons inter- 
ested in archzology, is the room containing the charred remains 
of papyrus manuscripts and wax tablets (codices), many of 
which can easily be deciphered by a student of Latin. An 
index to the depravity and abandon of the time is the room, 
open only to men, where are displayed obscene wall decora- 
tions and various household ornaments fashioned into lascivi- 
ous shapes. All of the objects on exhibition are eloquent of 
the character and daily life of the inhabitants of that unfortu- 
nate citv, and make a collection invaluable to the student of 
Roman history. 

Pompeii lies sixteen miles in an easterly direction from 
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Naples, and is reached by a railroad that skirts the northern 
shore of the bay. To the left, as the train approaches the 
town, Vesuvius, rising in isolated grandeur, entertains the 
stranger with an occasional puff.of smoke, as if to remind him 
of the awful power that made possible tht object of his visit. 
At the entrance to the city, travellers are generally annoyed 
by numbers of guides (the Guide autorizzati private being con- 
' spicuous), and one does well to pay no attenion to them, if he 
wishes to avoid trouble. Though guides are furnished (except 
on Thursday, when admission is free) English and American 
visitors usually experience great difficulty in finding one who 
can speak their language well. One may consider himself 
fortunate indeed, if he does not have to strain his ear and 
patience trying to understand a mixture of Italian, French and 
pigeon” English. 

Pompeii is in the form of an irregular ellipse, with the larger 
diameter running’ east and west. The walls, a great part of 
which have been demolished, have a circumference of 8,529 
feet, or about one and three-fifth miles. The ruins are entered 
by the Porta Marina, one of the eight gates which stand at the 
termini of the four principal streets. Two of these main streets, 
the Cardo and another parallel one (not yet excavated) run- 
ning north and south, and two others, the Decumanus major 

‘and the Decumanus minor, running east and west, divide the 
town into nine ‘‘regiones,” which are indicated by Roman 
numerals. Each of these is subdivided into “insule” or 
blocks of houses, indicated by Arabic numerals. The number 
of the region and that of the insula being written at each 
corner, and the houses all being numbered, facilitates finding 
any special building. Thus, “ Reg. Vd, Ins. 8, No. 5,” means 
house number five in the eighth insula of the sixth region. 

The streets of Pompeii are straight and very narrow, the 
widest being but twenty-four feet, and the alleys fourteen feet. 
They are admirably paved with polygonal blocks of lava, and 
bordered by pavements. At occasional intervals and especi- 
ally at street corners, are large firmly-set stepping-stones, de- 
signed for use in rainy weather, when the water was sometimes 
several inches deep. On the principal thoroughfares are ob- 
served two parallel deeply-worn ruts, four and one-half feet 
apart, made by the hand-chariots used at the time. 

One does not see advertisements painted on the walls of 
buildings, as in modern cities, but here and there, in conspicu- 
ous places, are notices in brilliant red letters, referring to the 
election of municipal officers, and recommending some indi- 
vidual for aedile or duumvir. Occasionally the smooth stuc- 
coed surfaces are decorated with rough comic cartoons—evi- 
dently the work of street arabs, who seem to be as prevalent 
then as now. Occasionally a “ phallus,’’ designed to avert the 
evil eye, peeps from its position above the door, and large ser- 
pents, the emblems of the Lares, gods of the hearth and cross- 
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ings, are common. On some of the buildings, used for evil 
purposes, and strange to say, on most of the barber shops, are 
suggestive emblems, such as those seen in one of the rooms of 
the museum at Naples. 

A noticeable difference between ancient and modern build- 
ings, is the lack of windows in the former. There being no 
glass at that time, the buildings in this old city present to the 
street a monotonous surface, with. few openings, and these are 
fitted with iron bars. All.are constructed of concrete, brick, 
or brick-shaped stones, except the facades, corners and pillars, 
which are of large blocks of stone. The patched character of 
the work seen in many places, is probably due to the incorpo- 
tation of new walls in old builc ings. The stairways seen occa- 
sionally here and there, indicate the former existence of an 
upper story. These have almost invariably been destroyed, 
however, owing to the projection ot this part above the super- 
incumbent mass which protected the rest of the building. 

It seems that the Pompeiians loved plenty of pure water, 
for at all of the principal street corners are large stone foun- 
tains decorated with a mask or the head of some god. On the 
edze of the basin of one of these are indications of the fre- 
quency with which the fountains were visited—two transverse 
grooves, worn by the hands of thirsty passers-by as they leaned 
over and drank from the spout! 

There are many evidences that Pompeii was a mercantile 
city, and that it carried on a large retail business. All of the 
larger buildings are provided with “tabernz,” or shops, occu- 
pving the lower story next the street. These have no com- 
munication with the rest of the house, and are generally small, 
many being but twenty feet square (such as one sees in Venice). 
Some have an apartment at the back used for a sleeping room 
by the shop-keeper, or designed, in the case of restaurants, for 
dining-rooms. It seems that wine was an important article of 
trade, there being numerous counters fitted up for its sale; 
these occupy a conspicuous position next to the street, and con- 
sist of a solid maso.ry in which are imbedded earthenware 
vessels of various sizes, so that the liquor could be conveniently 
dipped out with a ladle and poured into the receptacle of the 
customer—whether that were a jarorastomach. Bakeries are 
common and present interesting features. These is always an 
immense brick oven and machines for grinding grain. These 
latter consist of two heavy stones—one a conical piece, with a 
projecting base; the other hollow and somewhat the shape of 
an hour-glass, the lower part of which fits over the cone, while 
the upper part was used for the “hopper.” The mill was 
operated by means of a pole passed through the middle of the 
revolving part and turned round and round by two men. 

The residences at Pompeii vary in size and the nature of 
their appointments, according to the means and disposition of 
the owners. There is the atrium, or first inner court, of the 
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old Roman dwellings, entered by means of the ostium, and 
where the man of the house received his clients and transacted 
his business with the world. Farther back, passing through the 
tablinum, one finds himself in another inner court called the 
peristylium, which was devoted to the private life of the family. 
The surrounding pillars, which give the place its name, various 
statues and a flower-garden in the center, make this one of tle 
pleasantest parts of the dwelling, and it no doubt was a favor- 
ite resort for parents and children. Sometimes there is yet 
another apartment, the Xystus, or flower garden, and also a 
portico at the back, but these are found only in the houses of 
the wealthier class. The atrium and peristylium are surrounded 
by cubicula. or sleeping-rooms, eating-rooms, the kitchen and 
cellar, all being noticeably small—a peculiarity arising from the 
fact that a Roman family spent mest of their time in the open 
courts, 

Hall decorations are characteristic of Pompeii, and arose 
partly from the manner in which the houses were constructed 
and partly from the erotic nature of the inhabitants. There 
was very little marble used, and as surfaces and even pillars 
were stuccoed, it was thought necessary to ornament them with 
frescoes. The pillars are usually painted with yellow or bright 
red, and the wall frescoes are in the same colors, harmonizing 
admirably with the brilliancy of the southern sun. These 
pictures, found everywhere, represent various gods and god- 
desses (Venuses and Cupids being the favorites) and are indi- 
cative of a passionate and pleasure-loving people. There are 
artists in Naples who gain a good livlihood by making copies 
of these pictures and selling them to tourists. — 

Pompeian houses have been named from their supposed 
owners, or from some statue or painting discovered during the 
excavations, and each has its peculiar interest. The House ot 
the Tragic Poet, for instance (represented in Bulwer Lytton’s 
novel as the dwelling of Glaucus), is so called from two repre- 
sentations found in the tablinum—a poet reading and a mosaic 
of a theatrical rehearsal. Then there is the House of the Faun, 
so named from the statuette of a dancing faun found in the 
atrium. In the case of the House of Marcus Lucretius, the 
name of the owner was learned from a letter painted on the 
wall, with the address, ‘‘M. Lucretio, Flam. Martis, decurioni 
Pompei.” The House of Pansa, occupying a whole insula and 
one of the largest in Pompeii, has been reproduced at Saratoga, 
New York. 

One of the most luxurious dwellings in the city, is the House 
of the Vetii, which has been partly restored. The owners of 
this ancient palace, as one perceives by the electoral inscrip- 
tions, were candidates for the municipal magistracy and were 
evidently rich and powerful men—fond of magnificent apart- 
ments, good cooks and a well-stocked cellar of old Falerian, 
such as was the delight of Horace. The aristocratic atrium, 
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the spacious peristyle, the triclinium, the elegant exedra and 
the splendidly-decorated cubicula—all attest the wealth and 
opulence of the successful politician of the time. One no 
svoner steps within the massive portal, with its splendid deco- 
rations, than he is impressed with the peculiar magnificence of 
the old dwelling. He enters the atrium, that comfortable 
saloon wkere the man of affairs was wont to entertain his 
numerous distinguished visitors, and is charmed with the ele- 
gance that surrounds him on every side. 

On the walls of the rooms opening into the atrium, are 
numerous decorations, one of which is witty and pleasing; it is 
a representation of small Cupids vying with each other ina 
race, the result of which is that several of them, during the 
pursuit, are thrown on the ground with their legs in the air. 
Other paintings portray Cupids wearing garlands, as well as 
numerous other figures, such as Psyches, nymphs and Tritons, 
while in many, well-know fables are the subjects, such as Hero 
and Leander, Hercules strangling the serpent, Pasaphae in the 
workshop of Daedalus, constructing the famous cow, and a 
struggle between Pan and Love in the presence of Dionysius 
Ariadne. 

One of the most pleasing parts of the house, is the great 
peristyle, with its statuettes, its numerous small basins and 
flower gardens. The open space is surrounded by a vast 
portico, supported by stately columns and covered with stucco. 
At each end of the eastern portico, is an exedra, or reception 
room, elegantly decorated with the ubiquitous frescoes; while 
under the northern portico is the triclinium, or dining-room, 
containing many fine bronze statues. If one could have step- 
ped into this room before that flood of ashes buried all, he 
might have seen the family reclining upon the couches about 
the three sides of the table, while slaves served them through 
the open space left by the fourth side. Indeed it seems as if 
the family should still be here, for there are great bronze chests 
untouched, and in the kitchen the boiler still is sitting on a 
tripod near a grid-iron! As one wanders through these silent 
halls and invades the privacy of these once-cherished dwellings, 
he is grateful to Time, that long-bearded old gentleman, who 
has pointed them out to us by chance, and who permits us to 
visit them without asking permission of the owners. 

There are many other buildings here that merit study, but 
which most strangers are obliged to pass with a mere glance. 
The large and small theatres, with their rude arrangements for 
scenic appurtenances, attract much attention. On the top 
galleries of the larger one, are rings for fastening. the awning, 
or velarium, and near by is an artificial lake to supply water 
for sprinkling the spectators in warm weather. (What would 
our modern women theatre-goers say to having their bonnets 
sprinkled?) In the tickets used for these theatres, which are 
on exhibition at the Naples museum, is seen the origin of one 
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of our common slang expressions. The tickets were of ivory 
and other hard materials, and were fashioned into various 
shapes appropriate for the users,—musicians receiving violins; 
fishermen, fish, etc. Those who were admitted free, received 
death’s heads, and so were called by the term which we use to- 
day. 

The Forum, with its broken columns and decayed buildings, 
is a solemn reminder of the transient nature of human institu- 
tions, and the magnificent therme, with their rooms for hot, 
cold, tepid and sudatory baths,—all bare now of guests, save 
the darting lizard that finds a silent abode beneath the scat- 
tered stones,—speak of the vanity of mortal things. To the 
east of the city, there is an amphitheatre where 20,000 specta- 
tors, at one time, looked upun the fierce gladiatorial contests 
in the arena and yelled with awful delight at the moans of the 
dying, but where the only sounds now are the moan of the 
lonely owl, or the hiss of the disturbed snake, 

In the Street of Tombs, that peculiar burying-place com- 
mon to all Roman cities, there is the Villa of Diomede, which 
possesses a strange interest, from the discovery, in the cellar, 
of the charred remains of eighteen women and children, who 
had provided themselves with food and sought protection here, 
but who were finally smothered. They were all found with 
their heads wrapped up, and were half buried by the ashes that 
had sifted through the opening. The proprietor of the house 
was discovered near the garden gate, with a large silver key in 
his hand, while beside him was a slave with money and valu- 
ables. It is to be regretted that casts of these bodies were not 
obtainec, the process'not having been invented till a later date. 

As the excavations proceed, many discoveries are made 
which add to the tale of horror told by this doomed city. In 
one of the rural houses near the Sarno, were found several 
skeletons of women with magnificent necklaces about the bones 
of the necks, revealing the fact that they were wealthy Patri- 
cians, who were, no doubt, surprised by the erurption while 
attempting to escape. On December 30, 1889, the Director of 
the Excavations discovered the impresses of some bodies on 
the right of the Stabian gate, and ordering plaster to be poured 
into the cavities, obtained four perfect casts—three of human 
beings and one of a tree, the last of which led to an interest- 
ing. if not important, discovery. There were two men,—one of 
whom was lying on his side, the other, supinely,—and a woman 
flat on her face, with her arms extended; all evidently over- 
whelmed while fleeing from the doomed city. The tree was 
carefully examined and found to be the Laurus Nobilis, the fruits 
of which ripen late inthe autumn. From the presence of large 
mature berries on the branches, the deduction was made that 
the eruption occurred in November, instead of August, 79. 
However, the consensus of opinion seems to settle upon the 
latter as the correct date. 








EXPLORATION AND DISCOVERY IN BABYLONIA * 


BY ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER. 


Dr. E. J. Banks, Field Director of the Expedition (Baby- 
lonian Sectian) of the Oriental Exploration Fund of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has reported that the excavations at Bismya 
began on December, 25, 1903, and that they are now proceed- 
ing to his full satisfaction. With the commissioner, one servant, 
and a consular kavass, Dr. Banks left Bagdad by carriage for 
Hilleh on December 11. December 13, in company with 
Koldewey, he spent examining excavations at Babylon, and on 
the following day he visited Birs Nimrud. The party reached 
Diwanieh on December 15, and presented their letter to the 
muttessarif. No obstacles were placed in their way, and the 
authorities claimed that it would be unnecessary to take a large 
guard to Bismya. With two mounted and four foot-soldiers, 
and four workmen from Diwanieh, the party started for Bismya 
on December 17, and on the second day reacWtéd the village of 
Segban, the sheikh of the El-Bedin Arabs in whose territory 
Bismya is located. They were received hospitably by the 
chief, and on the following day Dr. Banks, with about twenty 
horsemen, spent a few hours at the ruin, which is three hours 
from the village. It was the intention of the Field Director to 
begin the excavations with about forty men, but, on account of 
the numerous Montefik Arabs who had wandered north to 
escape the fighting about Nasarieh, the country is unsafe. 
Segban, who has been informed by the Turkish authorities that 
he will be held responsible for the safety of the party, was 
cautious and insisted that it would be unwise to remain at 
Bismya with less than sixty armed workmen. On December 
22nd men were placed at work upon two wells in what Dr. 
Banks believes to be the bed of the old canal Shat en- Nil, and 
also of a later stream which dried up at the breaking of the 
Hinhieh dam. At the end of the second day one of thé wells 
reached a depth of ten meters, when the dry sand suddenly 
caved in, nearly burying the workmen, and they were forced to 
abandon this well. On December 24th work was begun on two 
more wells, and on the 25th, as he was arranging to send to 
Hai for some water-skins and to establish a water caravan of 
several donkeys, the workmen announced that the sand seemed 
moist, and at nine o’clock on Christmas morning—the best 
Christmas gift possible—water sprang up through a hole made 
by a workman’s pick, and the water was sweet. There was 
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great excitement among the workmen; they ran about the well 
dancing, singing, and swinging their baskets in the air. The 
Field Director was no less pleased than they, and he ordered a 
sheep to be sacrificed for their baksheesh. A third well pro- 
gressed slowly. On December 28th water was also found in it. 
Thus one of the difficulties which have kept excavators from 
Bismya is settled, and there is every indication that the water 
will suffice for every season of the year. 

Bismya is a very large ruin, only Nippur, Warka, and per- 
haps Babylon surpassing it in extent. Its height does not ex- 
ceed twelve meters, but it is considerably higher than Telloh, 
Fara, and other ruins where excavations have been successfully 
made. The length of the entire group of mounds, including 
a small low hill two hundred meters or so to the northwest, is 
1,695 meters; the width is 840 meters. In a general way, the 
ruins form a rough oblong squaie. The square may be de- 
scribed as consisting of two parts, separated by a valley run- 
ning east and west. The northern part, which is by far the 
larger, is lined on its western edge by nearly a dozen high cir- 
cular mounds, as if representing so many buildings apparently 
overlocking the canal. The hill gradually slopes away to the 
east, which Dr. Banks believes to be the old necropolis. The 
southern part is/not extensive. Its highest hills are in the 
southwest corner. Dr. Banks is of the opinion that the mound 
has not been inhabited since Babylonian times. There are no 
walls visible above the surface; the few heaps of brick which 
the Arabs have collected have been mistaken for walls. The 
surface of the mound is smooth, and has not been dug over by 
the Arab antiquity hunters, as have been most other Baby- 
lonian ruins, for Bismya is so far from water, and in so danger- 
ous a locality, that a single man, or a small company of men, 
could remain there for only a few hours at a time. 

Already a village has sprung up at Bismya. Scattered 
about the Field Director’s tent are thirty houses with women 
and children; three shops, a carpenter, and a butcher; and even 
a street dog has found its way there. It is understood that 
after the workmen receive their pay a great many more fami- 
lies will arrive. 

Excavations are proceeding with a force of one hundred 
men. As yet only the surface has been scratched, and in no 
place have they gone to a greater depth than two meters; but 
wherever they dig they come upon some wall or tomb. The 
men, some of whom have worked in every ruin in Babylonia, 
agree that Bismya is by far the richest and the easiest to 
excavate. The results which are so rapidly coming in are 
evidence of this. 

The Arabs have given the Field Director much trouble. 
There seems to be a dispute about the ownership of the site of 
Bismya, and the following letters have passed between the 
Field Director and the sheikh of the Montefik : 
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LETTER RECEIVED FROM ABDUL RAZAK, SHEIKH OF THE 
MONTEFIK. 
MR. BANKS, American : 

We have learned that you are digging in the limits of our property 
and are bringing from the ground many things. Although, according to 
the regulations and the law, no one may touch the land of another without 
the consent of the owner, yet the land which you now inhabit is actually in- 
cluded in the limits of our property, of which we have in our hands the 
title deeds describing the limits. gince you have come to live in this dis- 
trict without onr consent and without obtaining our permission, you are do- 
ing business and spending money with other people who have neither power 
nor right in this district, and who can afford you no protection. Moreover, 
AS you are to spend a large sum of money, it should be with the original 
owners of this land. Now, as you have knowledge of this entire matter, it 
is for you to judge what is proper. 

: (Signed) Aspput RAZAK IBN FEHAD PASHA. 
REPLY TO THE LETTER OF ABDUL RAZAK. 
To the most honorable Abdul Razak, Bey : 

Sir: We have received your kind letter of the 21st in which you inform 
us that the land of Bismya belongs to you, and is included within your ter- 
ritory according to your deed. Until the present time we have been ignor- 
ant of this, and, moreaver, Sheikh Segban, sheikh ot El Bedin, to whom the 
Ottoman government, through the mutessarif of Diwanieh, has recom- 
mended us by letter, also asserts that he is the sheikh of this territory, and 
tnat no one else has a right to interfere with it. 

Consequently we beg you to send us your papers, that we may study 
them and judge who is in the right. However, if you wish, you may also 
write to Sheikh Segban in order to settle the matter with him. 


(Signed) Field Director of the Excavations at Bismya, 
Dr. BANKS, American. 


Bismya is an exceedingly rich ruin, and there is not a yard 
of it without something of interest. The excavations have 
already demonstrated what the ruins contain, and if funds were 
available to empioy several hundred workmen, not only would 
the security, which just at present is very uncertain, be perfect, 
but the entire ruin could be satisfactorily excavated before the 
expiration of the irade. The expense of the staff, which is by 
far the larger part, would not be materially increased. 


s+ 
7? 


DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT. 


For many years, excavations have been carried on in 
various parts of Egypt under various auspices, and this 
year is no exception to the rule. Among such as are now 
in progress, those of the University of California, made 
possible by the liberality of Mrs. Hearst, yield to none in 
importance. At Naga ad-Der, opposite the thriving town 
of Girga, Messrs. Lythgoe and Mace are bringing to a close 
the work begun several years ago and continued every win- 
ter. Here thousands of tombs have been opened, belong- 
ing to all periods from prehistoric times to the twelfth 
dynasty. The vast necropolis contains also tombs in an 
almost unbroken series to the eighteenth dynasty, and close 
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by are tombs of the later New Empire, of Ptolemaic and 
Roman times, while Coptic burials cover nearly the whole 
site. In the tombs of the prehistoric and early dynastic 
times the bodies were laid on the side a’ 1 buried in a con- 
tracted position, sometimes with the knees almost immedi- 
ately under the chin. The bodies lay upon a matting and 
were covered by a second matting. About the graves were 
twigs to keep the sand from falling in. 

The historical or ethnological results of the excavations 
at Naga ad-Der are interesting and important. Dr. Elliott 
Smith, after careful study of the human remains reaches the 
conclusion that the Egyptian race, as represented at Naga 
ad-Der, was one single continuous race from the earliest 
prehistoric times to the twelfth dynasty. ‘This result, de- 
rived from anatomical study, confirms the same conclusion 
which the excavators draw from the archzological evidence 
gathered from the same tombs. Dr. Elliott Smith’s study 
of skeletons of other periods and skeletons of modern Copts 
leads him to the further conclusion that the continuity of 
race in Egypt persists to the present time. 

It is already evident that there are distinct periods in 
the history of the necropolis. The earliest period belongs 
to the third dynasty, the second to the fourth and fifth 
dynasties, the third to the sixth and seventh dynasties. As 
yet the extent of the cemetery at each period is not known; 
but, as the excavations advance, its extent as well as its 
character at each stage of its history will no doubt be defi- 
nitely determined. JVhe excavations at Naga ad-Der have 
shed much light upon the development of the mastaba, and 
the knowledge gained there is of immediate use in the field 
by the pyramids. 

In the neighborhood of Luxor, excavators were busy last 
winter at several points. M. Naville, excavating for the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, at Der el-bahri, has found a small 
temple of the Middle Empire so closely resembling the 
great temple of Queen Hatshepsu, that it may well be the 
model of that remarkable building. At the Ramesseum, 
Mr. Carter, inspector of antiquities, is carrying on exten- 
sive excavations with the purpose of laying bare all the 
surrounding buildings. These are very numerous—so 
numerous and various that the site. when fully excavated, 
will probably be almost, as it were, an Egyptian Pompeii. 








PREHISTORIC CHINA. 
BY MIRIAM ZIEBER. 


Ages before man trod the earth his future home was 
preparing for him; and long periods before such a thing as 
thing as a Chinaman was thought of, the region he was to 
inhabit was getting ready for his advent. 

Far back, in the prehistoric ages of mankind, a great 
‘*stem” of the human family branched off from the region 
of the Caspian Sea, and slowly spread itself over what is 
now China proper. While Egypt was pyramid building and 
working mighty miracles by magical rights, China was 
slowly but surely laying a broad and deep foundation of 
industry, a foundation on which a superstructure of civiliza- 
tion was destined to be erected, less speculative but more 
enduring by far than that of the Nile lands. 

It is said that Asia has been inhabited since the earliest 
Stone Age, so that, even if the time of Stone Age differs 
with different peoples, the car/zest Stone Age must have been 
a long time before any historical record. 

The Egyptians claimed from two to three thousand years 
B. C. as their historical right; but the legends of China 
(which, of course, the Chinese have not considered legend- 
ary, but a true account of their far back history) assert 
that Fuh-hi founded the Chinese Empire about 3000 B. C. 
Founded the empire, mind, not measured off the land to be 
occupied by some rude tribes hastening northeast from the 
Caspian. Now, an empire cannot be founded in a day, and 
when we are told that even in Fuh-hi’s time China’s people 
were writing on tablets, and that she was employing her 
own artists and physicians, besides artisans of mary kinds, 
the question naturally arises, ‘‘ From whom did they learn 
all those things?” The vast country between China and 
Egypt certainly was neither inhabited by civilized peoples, 
nor traversed by travelers of either country 3000 B. C. 

Where, then, did the Chinese obtain their knowledge, if 
not within their own country? Writing and artistic work 
must be learned by slow degrees, and:perhaps some day we 
shall discover far below the present surface of China’s soii, 
buried cities whose antiquity may rival those of Egypt, and 
whose excavated relics may hold the clue that will unravel 
the deep silence between the ancient and the most ancient 
world. 

: Read what Stuart Glennie has written about the 

‘‘eround race” in the inland sea, now the desert of Gobi; 
also what Rev. I. C. Black says about the Chinese and the 
Accadian language; also what other writers have said 
about Old Accadia as having been the original home of the 
Chinese, and what Prof. Hilprecht has said about the date 
of the beginning of civilization in Babylonia. 





ANTHROPObOGICAls NOTES. 


BY ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 


AnciIENT Latium. According to R. S. Conway (Riv. d. Stor. 
ant., 1903) there were in this region two strata of population, 
represented by the Volsci and the Sabines. The former, lin- 
guistically Aryan, were probably quite widespread over Central 
Italy before the invasion of the Etruscans or gens Lydia,—in- 
deed, the term Eérusci, Tuscit, may have been coined by them 
Possibly they were not acquainted with iron until the coming 
of the Sabines, who, unlike the Volscians, cremated their dead. 
The Sabines came from the north and were already well within 
the peninsula, when their progress was for a time interrupte.! 
by the Etruscans and their Volscian subjects. The early tribe 
of the Latini in the valley of the Tiber was interfered with on 
the north by their brethren, and on the south by the Volscians 
of Latium,—they were thus surrounded by tribes speaking 
other languages. Conway questions whether the Roman plebs 
was not of primitive Volscian, and the patricians of Sabine 
origin. This note is based on the brief abstract of the paper 
given by Giuffrida Ruggeri in the “ Atti della Societa Romana 


di Antropologia” (Vol. IX., 1903). 
* * * 


ANTHROPOLOGY IN EpucaTion. The address of Dr. Frank 
Russell as retiring President of the American Folk-Lore Soci- 
ety, ‘‘ Know, then, Thyself” (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
Vol. XV., 1902, pp. I-13), is an able appeal for the recognition 
of anthropology as a great and necessary factor in the educa- 
tion of the real student. It trains the senses, stimulates. 
thought and discussion, ameliorates race-prejudices, checks 
self-complacency, corrects over-specialization, begets open- 
mindedness. It is valuable alike to the theologian, the diplo- 
mat, the jurist, and the statesman. The author’s arguments. 
are enforced by his own personal experiences. Nor is the 
avowal he makes of his debt to the “ savage” unique ( page 6): 
‘Old Peter, the Assiniboine, for example, with whom I hunted 
big horn in British Columbia, taught me as much about observ- 
ing as any college professor ever did.” This address should be 
good reading for all teachers. 

a ae 

Haricot Beans.. In a paper read before the French Asso-. 
ciation for the Advancement of Science at the Angers Meet- 
ing, August, 1903, Count de Charency put forward the view that 
haricot, the name by which the Phaselus vulgaris is known im 
French, may be derived from the Nahuatl ayacatl, a term said 
to have been applied to the Spanish bean. But, as Zaborowska 
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(R. de l’Ecole d’Anthrop. de Paris, XIII., p. 362) observes, the 
word haricot (aricot, hfricaut) is much older than the discovery 
of America, and could not possibly be of Mexican origin. 
De Charency takes no account of De Candolle’s earlier discus- 
sion of this word, in which he derives it from the Italian avaco,. 
the name of a leguminous vegetable (Aracus niger), from which 
it easily could pass to the American bean. 
* * * 

NECROPOLIS OF KiicEvac. The necropolis of Klicevac, in 
Servia, is of great importance in the archeology of south- 
eastern Europe. It dates, according to Hoernes, from at least 
2000 B. C., and Vassits (Rev. Archéol., 1902; Giuffrida-Ruggeri,. 
A. de Soc. Rom. di Antrop., 1903) emphasizes the resemblance 
between the culture there represented and that of Mycenz. At 
the “station” of Klicevac are found together objects exhibit- 
ing the Mycenian style and the geometric style; from which 
fact it would seem that these two styles existed together in 
the north of the Balkan peninsula, and were imported thence 
into Greece, either by way of commerce or as the result of war. 
Nor is Greece itself without objects showing the contermpora- 


neity of these two styles in the remote past. 
* * & 


Race. The discussion, by the eminent Dutch ethnologist, 
Steinmetz, ot “ Hereditary Characters of Races and Peoples 
(Vierteljhrsschr. f. wiss. Philos., Vol. XXVI., 1902, pp. 77-126) 


> 


is both interesting and valuable, not only tor the views ex- 
pressed, but also on account of the wide range of bibliographi- 
cal references. The author takes the general ground that 
attempts to prove the existence of unique race-characters. 
have been, as yet, unsuccessful. Races and peoples are differ- 
entiated essentially by the length of time they have been sub- 
mitted t» modifying factors. America (the U. S.) is still a 
people, not a race,—it may never reach the latter point. Be- 
tween the “ higher”’ (e. g. European) and the ‘‘ lower” races no 
deep-set original differences exist. Such as do occur are ex- 
plicable as the result of favorable environments, selections, 
etc. Those who exaggerate the characters of the highest 
Aryan peoples fail to pay due attention to the uncivilized and 
unprogressive peoples of the same stock. As Steinmetz points 
out, the statements of the advocates of “ race-heredity’’ often 
cancel each other. This is the case, for example, with Houston 
Chamberlain and De Lapouge’s estimates of the national and 
racial character of the Semites. Steinmetz’s article is one of 
the very best of recent discussions of the questions involved 
in the question of “race heredity,” “higher and lower races,” 
“ Aryanism,” etc. 
* * * 

SAHARAN PreuistTory. Norberto Font y Sagué published 
in the “ Boletin de la Sociedad espafiola de Historia natural” 
for November, 1902, an article on “ Los Kiokenmodingos de 
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Rio de Oro,” of which a brief résumé is given by M. Boule in 
“ L’Anthropologie ” (Vol. XIV., p. 533). From this it appears 
that the heaps of marine and terrestrial shells, scattered 
irregularly along the shore of the Spanish Sahara, particularly 
about capes and projections of tlre land, are really “ kitchen 
middens,” and not wind-gatherings or remains of invasions: of 
the ocean. In these heaps the author discovered carefully re- 
touched flints and a multitude of finely-made arrow-heads, etc. 
Some of these arrow-heads are elegant and finely shaped be- 
yond anything now met with in the Sahara. A number of 
hooks were likewise found. Also some beads and three dia- 
buse axes “ exactly like those of Europe.” An ancient burial- 
place in the same neighborhood could not be explored on 
account of prejudices of the natives. The date of these 
remains cannot yet be established. Dr. Boule expresses the 
opinion that “in prehistoric times the Sahara had a population 
denser and more sedentary than that of to-day.” This is very 
probable, although exaggeration in such matters is easy. 
* * * 

VANDALISM. In the “ Bulletin de la Société ’Les amis des 
Sciences et Arts” de Rochouart (Vol. XII., 1902, pp. 87-88) 
M. A. Masfrand describes briefly the destruction of the mono- 
lith belonging to what is called “ Le Tombeau du Général,” 
near the village of Massaloux. The stone has been broken to 
pieces and utilized for road making. The monolith was cov- 
ered with figures of crosses, triangles, curved lines, circles, and 
what the peasants of the neighborhood termed guzll/es. After 
displacing this stone, the workmen discovered, after digging 
about.a yard into the soil, a heavy slab of granite, which they 
could not lift. The hole was then filled up and the ground 
levelled off, the fragments of the monolith being used in the 
process. 



























EDITORIAb. 


THE SUASTIKA AND FIRE WORSHIP IN AMERICA. 


We have in the preceding pages spoken of various symbols 
which are common on this continent, and of their resemblance 
to those found in the far East. Among these are the cups 
or circular depressions which are so often seen on the rocks, a 
specimen of which may be seen in the cut. These cup-stones 
are generally supposed to have been used as fire generators, 
though some have regarded them merely as depressions 
caused by nut cracking. The fact, however, that similar cup- 
stones are found scattered over Europe and ‘Asia, and are used 
by persons in India in connection with religious ceremonies, 
has led many to believe that they are fire symbols. 

There was another symbol which was as wide-spread as this. 
It is in reality the hooked cross, or the suastika, called by some 
the ‘‘Gammadion” from its resemblance to the Greek letter 
Gama. The “hooked cross”’ is, however, the most expressive 
name, for it suggests the shape of the symbol, and yet does not 
explain its use. Mr. Schliemann discovered many such sym- 
bols in Troy, and in his work on “Troja” he refers to. the 
opinions of Mr. E. Burnouf and Mr.R. P. Gregg. The first of 
these held to the theory that it represented the two pieces of 
wood, which were laid crosswise upon one another before the 
sacrificial altars, in order to produce the sacred fire; the ends 
of which were bent around at right angles and fastened by 
means of four nails, so that the framework might not be 
moved, Mr. Pare held to the opinion that the symbol came 
to mean the god of the sky. Mr. A. H. Sayce thinks that the 
Trojan pier was derived from the Hittites, but that it 
originated in the far East. 

Mr. Thomas Wilson, now deceased, wrote extensively upon 
the subject, and says the suastika is one of the symbolic marks 
of the Chinese, and quotes the opinion of many other writers. 
Count de Alviella says the suastika is in use among the 
Buddhists of Thibet. Mr. W. Crook says the mystical emblem 
of the suastika appears to represent the sun in his journey 
through the heavens, and is common among the Hindus. It 
is no less known to the Brahmans than to the Buddhists. 

The Jains make the sign of the suastika as frequently as the 
Catholics make the sign of the cross. The suastika is found 
on the pottery of the Bronze Age in Asia Minor. It is also 
found among the Lake Dwellings of the Bronze Age of 
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Switzerland; on the spear-heads of Germany; on the ancient 
coins of Gaza, Palestine; on the ancient Hindu coins; and on 
the gold ornaments of Denmark. 

The distribution of this symbol throughout the continent of 
America, is a subject which Mr. Thomas Wilson treats exten- 
sively. He shows that it is found upon the shell gorgets of 
Tennessee; on the copper plates of Ohio; and on the bead belts 
of the Iroquois and Sac Indians. A modified form is found in 
the sand-paintings of the Navajos. Mr. Wilson refers to the 
discovery of an engraved shell in the Toco Mound of Tennes- 
see, on which was an image resembling the statue of Buddha, 
and thinks the symbol was introduced by Buddhists. Mr. W. 
H. Moorehead found many specimens of copper ornaments in 
the Hopewell Mounds. Among them were stencil ornaments 


CUP STONE AT CINCINNATI, OHIO.* 


of thin copper, cut in the shape of the clover leaf and the fish, 
giving the idea that they were introduced by the missionaries 
from Europe, and became mingled with those common among 
the aborigines; five suastika crosses; along mass of copper 
covered with wood; eighteen single copper rings; a number of 
double copper rings; ten circular copper rings, with holes in the 
center; an ornament in the shape of a St. Andrews cross; cop- 
per plates; copper hatchets; pearl beads; a copper eagle; 
spool-shaped objects; one stool of copper; a human skull with 
horns; a copper plate, placed on the breast of the skeleton; 
and an altar. This find is important, and does not decide the 
question as to the transmission of the suastika before the time 
of the Discovery. It would seem, however, that on general 





® The cut represents a rock found in Southern Ohio, which is nowin the Museumin Cincia- 
nati, Ohio. 
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eee it is easier to borrow such symbols than to invent 
them. 

It should be said here, that the fire symbol, the phallic sym- 
bol, the horseshoe, the looped square, the serpent, and the cross 
were closely associated in American symbolism. The serpent 
was divided into four parts, the number four reminding us of 
the four parts of the heavens. It is supposed that the serpent 
symbolized the water and cloud, and sometimes the lightning. 
The phallic symbol signified the life principle. 

The significance of the hooked cross in America is difficult 
to decide upon, for it is found in a great variety of materials; 
sometimes on the shell gorgets; sometimes on copper plates, 
sometimes cut into the rocks, and moulded into pieces of pot- 





FIRE DANCERS. 


tery. Such is the case among the mounds. It is here asso- 
ciated with the circle, the square, the common cross, the coiled 
serpent, and many other symbols. In fact there is scarcely any 
ordinary symbol which is not found in some form, in some ma- 
terial among the mounds. This shows that there was an ex- 
tensive system of symbolism which had either been introduced 
among the Mound-Builders, or had been invented by them. 
The description of these symbols is given in the book on the 
Mound-Builders.* 

In connection with the subject of the hooked cross as a fire 
symbol, it may be well to consider the various ceremonies 
which were connected with the fire among the aborigines. 
Dr. Washington Matthews has described a ceremony which 
prevailed among the Navajos. The ceremony took place after 





*See “* The Mound-Builaers; Their Works and Relics,” pp. 51-54, 301-304. 
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nightfall, in the midst of an open circle: It appears that those 
who took part in it, had on only their breech-cloth and their 
moccasins, and were daubed with white earth until they seemed 
a group of living marbles. As they advanced in single file 
and moved around the fire, they threw their bodies into divers 
attitudes: now they faced thé east; now the south, wést, and 
north—bearing aloft their slender wands, tipped with eagle 
down. Their course around the fire was to the left, by way of 
the south. When they had circled the fire twice they began to 
thrust their wands towards it and throw themselves back, with 
the head to the fire, as though to thrust the wand into the 
flames. When they succeeded in lighting it, they would rush 
out of the corral. 

There were other ceremonies among the Navajos, in which 
they raced with firebrands in their hands, the brands throwing 
out long brilliant flames over the hands and arms of the dancers; 
they strike one another with the flaming wand, and sometimes 
catch ~ne another and bathe them in flame. The significance 
of this ceremony is unknown, but seems to be very impressive. 

The most interesting ceremony of the Navajos was con- 
nected with the suastika, or hooked cross, which was used, not 
so much as a symbol! of fire, as a symbol of life. The cross 
was a part of the sand-paintings and represented the common 
cross, but in different colors. On the ends of the cross, the 
divine forms stood, making the arms of the cross lie with their 
ends extended one to each of the four cardinal points. On the 
cross are figures which wear around their loins skirts of red 
sunlight adorned with sunbeams. They have ear penants, 
bracelets, armlets of blue and red turquoise and coral, the em- 
blematic jewels of the Navajos; the four arms and legs are 
black, showing in each a zigzag mass representing lightnu. zg on 
the surface of the black rain cloud. Each bears attached by 
a string to his right arm, a basket and a rattle, painted to sym- 
bolize the rain cloud and the lightning. Beside each one is a 
highly conventionalized picture of a plant, which has the same 
color as the god. The body of the eastern god is white, so is 
the stalk of the corn on the left; the body of the southern god 
is blue, so is the beanstalk beside him; the body of the western 
god is yellow, so is the pumpkin vine beside him; the body of 
the north god is black, so is the tobacco plant by his side. 
Each of the four sacred plants is represented as growing from 
five white roots in the central waters and spreading outwards. 
The gods form one cross, which is directed to the four cardinal 
points; the plants form ancther cross, but all have a common 
center. On the head of each god is an eagle plume, all point- 
ing in one direction. The gods are represented with beautiful 
émbroidered pouches, symbolizing the rainbow, or rainbow 
deity; one end of which is the body below the waist, having 
legs and waist and feet and skirt, at the other end head and 
neck and arms. This is the rainbow goddess, which resembles 
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the Iris of the Greeks. In the east, where the picture is not 
enclosed, are two birds, standing with wings outstretched 
facing one another. The blue bird, the herald of the morning, 
has the color of the south and the upper regions; he is sacred 
and his feathers are plume-sticks. These blue birds stand 
guard at the door of the house wherein the gcds dwell. 

The colors, among the Navajos, are sacred to the different 
points of the compass. The east is white; the south, blue; the 


NAVAJO SAND PAINTING, 


west, yellow; and the north, black. The upper world is blue, 
and the lower world, white and black in spots. 4 

This cross, formed by the bodies of the goddesses standing 
on the rafts, with the plants standing on the side, the rainbow 
colors with the symbols of the sky in their hands, shows the 
love for beauty which prevailed among this mountain people, 
and at the same time shows the symbol of the cross. 

There is no mythology more beautiful than that of the 
Navajos, and it seems to have been original with them. Still 
we are to notice that the humanized rainbow resembles that 
which was common among the Egyptians and signified about 
the same thing. This resemblance leads us to the subject of 
the transmission of symbols. This has been treated by Goblet 
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de Alviella, who is regarded as the best authority upon the 
subject. He, however, confined his studies mainly to the sym- 
bols found in Eastern lands, and only refers briefly to those 
scattered over this continent. He maintains that an esoteric 
system prevailed throughout the world, but was better under- 
stood by the priests and magicians than by the common peo- 
ple, but that there was so much secrecy about it, that it was 
difficult to decide whether it was borrowed from others, or in- 
vented independently. 

It is acknowledged by all that there are many symbols in 
America which so strongly resemble those found in Europe 
and in Asia, as to suggest that they came from some common 
center and were gradually transmitted from one continent to 
another. Among these symbols, the most common and wide- 
spread are those which are connected with the worship of the 
elements, and especially with the worship of fire. As proof of 
this, we have only to refer to the fact that the cup stones, 
as well as the suastika, are very common in this country 
and in Asia, and the explanation which has been given, that 
they were used for generating fire, is the most plausible one. 

It is to be noticed that the custom of making a new fire was 
common among the natives of America. Prescott has described 
that which occurred among the Mexicans. He says: 

“Among the Aztecs it was at the end of fifty years that the 
new fire was created, instead of every year as among the Mus- 
kogees. The ceremony took place upon the summit of a 
mountain, about two leagues distant from the city. A proces- 
sion of priests moved toward this mountain, taking with them 
a captive taken in war and the apparatus for kindling the new 
fire. On reaching the summit of a mountain, the procession 
paused till midnight; then as the constellation of the Pleiades 
reached the zenith, and while the people waited in great sus- 
pense, the new fire was kindled by the friction of the fire drill 
placed on the breast of the victim. The flame was then com- 
municated to the funeral pile on which the body of the a 
was thrown. As the light streamed up to heaven shouts burst 
from the countless multitudes which covered the hills, terraces, 
temples, and housetops. Couriers with torches lighted bore 
them over every part of the country, and the cheering element 
was soon brightened on many a hearthstone within the circuit 
ot many a league.” 

Mr. Thomas Wilson has given a map showing the distribu- 
tion of the suastika throughout Asia, America, and Europe. 
This map is very suggestive, for it shows that the symbol 
might have been introduced into America from either side— 
from Asia or from Europe. If from Asia, it seems probable 
that it was in prehistoric times; if, on the other hand, it was 
introduced from Europe, it might have been in historic times. 

There is one point to be considered in connection with this 
theory of the transmission of such symbols as the hooked cross 
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or suastika and the wingec figure. If they were transmitted 
from Europe they did not carry with them those symbols which 
were quite common in medizval times, and so must have been 
transmitted before that date. There were fire symbols in 
Europe before medieval times, but the basilisk and the cocka- 
trice, and other symbols, became common at a later time. 

The dragon, or winged serpent, has performed a part in 
many creeds, and the dragon slayer has been the hero of count- 
less legends. These legends vary with climate and country 
and the development of the people with whom it is found. In 
Egypt the dragon was called Typhon; in Greece, Pytho; in 
India, Kalli Naga, the “vanishment of Vishnu’; in Anglo-Saxon 
chronicles he is called Draco, “ the fire drake,” “the denyer of 














MAP SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF THE SUASTIKA. 


God,” “the unsleeping, poisoned fanged monster,” “ the terri- 
ble enemy of man, full of subtility and power.” 

The story of St. George and the dragon is a common one, 
which has come down to us through the ages, but it is a sur- 
vival of hundreds of earlier ones. An old legend of the 
founding of Thebes by Cadmus, is as follows: “Arriving on the 
site of the future city, he proposed to make a sacrifice to the 
protecting goddess Athene, but on sending his men to a dis- 
tant fountain ‘for water, they were attacked by a dragon. 
Cadmus therefore went himself, and slew the monster and, at 
the command of Athene, sowed its teeth on the ground, from 
which immediately sprang a host of-armed giants. These on 
the instant all turned their arms against each other, with such 
fury that they were all presently slain, save five. Cadmus in- 
voked the aid of these giants in the building of the new city, 
and from these five the noblest families of Thebes hereafter 
traced their lineage.” The meaning of this story and the 
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origin of the dragon itself, are difficult to understand. It is 
supposed, however, that they originally represented some 
operation of nature. “The dragon wing of night overspreads 
the earth,” is an expression which shows the effect of imagina- 
tion when aroused by the story of such monsters. 

Pliny, the elder, gathered these stories into a book, which 
shows their prevalence before his day; but they continued to 
be told even through the Middle-Ages. Among these stories, 
were others of the unicorn, and of the cockatrice. The uni- 
corn, alive or dead, seems to have eluded observation in a 
wonderful way, and the men of science have been left to 
abstract their facts from the slightest hints. One of the 
mediaeval writers adopted the plan of compiling statements in 
reference to the unicorn, just as they came to hand. Pliny 
states that it is a fierce and terrible creature. Those which 
Graceas de Herto described about the Cape of Good Hope, 
were beheld with heads like horses. Those which Vartomanus 
beheld, he described as a huge lizard. 

The cockatrice was another creature which was often de- 
scribed. It is called the king of serpents, because of its 
majestic pace, for it does not creep like other serpents but 
goes half upright, from which cause all other serpents avoid 
him, and it seems that nature designed him for preéminence 
from the crown or cornet on his head. It is said to be half a 
foot in length, the hinder part like a serpent, the fore part like 
.acock. ‘These monsters are supposed to be found in Africa 
and some other parts of the world. Guildaumes,a Norman 
priest, who wrote a book in the Middle Ages, which is a full 
description of these monsters, and especially of the cockatrice, 
says their poison is so strong that there is no cure for it, and 
one is in such a degree affected by its presence that no creature 
can live near it. It kills not only by {ts touch, but even the 
sight of the cockatrice is death, and all other serpents are afraid 
of the sight and hissing of a cockatrice. The heraldic cocka- 
trice is represented as having the head and legs of a cock, a 
scaley body of a serpent, and the wings of a dragon, but a 
crowned head. The basilisk was the king of serpents. It is 
described as a huge lizard, but in later times it became a 
crested serpent. Like the cockatrice, the glance of its eye was 
death. Pliny says, ‘‘We come -now to the basilisk, which all 
other serpents flee from and are afraid of; albeit he killeth 
them with his very breath and the smell that passeth from 
him, and. if he do set his eye on a man, it is enough to take 
away his life.” 


e 
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Dr. HILPRECHT is making arrangements for another expedition to 
Babyionia next fall. 

Mr. H. Bacrour has been re-elected president of the Anthropological 
Society of Great Britain. 

Mr. GEORGE F KuUNEsS has been appointed as Commissioner of the 
Rodium at the St. Louls Exposition. 

Mr. F. LEGGE made an address to the Society of Biblical Archeology 
on “ Our Present Knowledge of the Early Egyptian Dynasties.” 

Mr. WI1LLIAM C, MILLS, custodian of the Archzological collection of 
Ohio, will have charge ot an exhibit at the St, Louis Exposition. 

MR. EMILE RIVIERE has been elected first president of the Society 
for the Study of the Prehistoric Archzology ot France, recently established 
in Paris, 

PROFESSORS PUMPELLY AND Davis have visited Turkestan, under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Institute, to study the ancient human occupation 
ot tnat nation, but have not yet reported. 

JAMES HAMMOND TRUMBULL was the author of a Natick Dictionary, 
which has receatly been published by the Bureau of Ethnulogy. He was 
the only man who understvuod the language of the Indians ot New England, 

Dr. GEORGE ByRON Gokbown has been elected instructor in Anthro- 
pology in the University of Pennsylvania, This is the chair which was 
established for Dr. D. G. Brinton, and was filled by him with great ability 
until he died. 

THE Journal of the Polynesian Society (December, 1903) contains 
an article by E, Best, “ Notes on the Art ot War as Conducted by the 
Maoni,” and three articles by S. Percy Smith, with a plate representing a 
fort formed by making a tramework ot poles interlaced. 

Mr. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN has an interesting article in the American 
Journal of Folklore, December, 1903, on “ primitive woman as a poet.” It 
is worth reading, for it shows that the poetical afflatus was enjoyed in pre- 
historic times, even, if the form of poetry was lacking, somewhat. 

DISCOVERIES AT PERGAMOS.— Dr. Dorpftield has been engaged in clear- 
ing the agara at Pergamos, Asia Minor, and has laid bare the road that zig- 
zaged up the hill, a great square court, and an altar; also a vaulted entrance 
to the gymnasium terrace, and a stone stairway and a part of the city foun- 
tain. Sculpture is represented by an Alexandrian head, and an altar which 
belongs to the time of Allalus, 

RECENT DISCOVERIES AT EpHesus,—The Austrians have been at 
work excavating at Ephesus. A theatre was found with sixty-six rows of 
seats, made ot limestone covered with marble; below the theatre, to the 
west, a well-paved road, and at right angles to this, the colonnaded road 
from the theatre to the harbor. It is 500 meters long and was bordered by 
Corinthian porticoes. A large open court was surrounded on three sides 
by a Corinthian colonnade and a Mosaic pavement. Where the roads cross 
one another there are monumental niches filled with statues, On following 
the line of the road eastward, the great marble gate is reached. Leading 
up to it was a flight of steps, with colonnades of six columns. A round 
building with two rows of columns, the lower Doric, the upper belonging 
to the Hellenic period, was disclosed, The most interesting finds were the 
pieces of sculpture, both bronze and marble; but most important of all, 
was the bronze athiete, also a fine female head and the upper half of an 
Amazon, which belongs to the Hellenic period. 
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Hyksos-HITTITES.— Three writers—Prof. James MacKay, Percy 
Newbery, and John Gerstong—have written to the London Times on the 
above subject, and take the position that the Hyksos kings were Hittites. 
An article in ature, November 12, 1803, shows that the same opinion was 
advanced as early as 1850, but has never been adopted. In fact there are 
some fatal objections to the supposition. The supposition was that the im- 
migrants depicted on the walls of the tombs of Beni-Hassen are Hittites, 
whereas, they have every appearance of being Semites. 

A FLoatinG BripGe.—The bridge of Nusacara in Peru, is a type of 
a considerable number of bridges. It is constructed of a great number of 
floats, made of long reeds bound together in huge bundles, pointed at the 
end, like boats. They are fastened together with thick cables made of 
braided reeds, and anchored to stone towers on both banks. The roadway 
of the bridge is made of reeds, which rest on the floats, and the bridge is 
about four teet wide and is somewhat unstable, and yet it is safe for foot- 
passengers. 

Tue Russian Pgeasants.—The old village life which prevailed in 
India and in Russia has had a tendency to demoralize and impoverish the 
peasants, for the village rulers have so seized upon the lands, that they are 
deprived of their former rights. The Czar has undertaken to provide a 
remedy for this, in sending colonies over the new railroads far to the East, 
where they are permitted to settle upon new lands, and virtually preémpt 
them. This is one reason for seizing upon Manchuria, though there is land 
enough in Northwestern Russia for all, 


RAMSES II,—There are some important facts brought out by recent 
publications as to the personal of the Egyptian kings. It appears that 
Ramses II, attended his father in his expeditions, while a boy; but he after- 
ward obliterated the name and statues of his brother on the monument, and 
had his own figures inserted in their place. Thothmes III. erected seven 
obelisks in Egypt, five at Thebes, and two in Heliopolis. Of the five at 
Thebes, only two remain, and they are now in Europe—one in Constanti- 
nople and one in Rome. Thothmes spent his summers in campaigns in 
Asia, and his winters in building temples. 

THE BABYLONIAN SABBATH.—Mr. Theopholus Pinches, L.L. D., dis- 
cussed the above subject before the Society of Biblical Archzology, and 
showed that while the eighth, fifteenth and twenty-eigth were lunar periods 
before the times of the Semites, and might possibly be taken as the origin 
of the week, and so of the Sabbath; but among the Sumero-Babylonians 
the sacred days were not regular, and they were in reality days of magic, 
rather than worship. The Sabbath as sacred to the worship of one God, 
was peculiar to the Hebrews. 


Pror. A. H. SaycE has an article on “ The Decipherment of the 
Hittite Inscriptions,” in the January (1904) Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archzology, illustrated with a plate. The state of civilization 
reached before the inscriptions were made, 1s apparent from the fact that 
gates, chariots, wheels with six spokes, horses, dogs, and bows and arrows 
are depicted upon the rocks. Prof, Sayce has studied the inscription at 
Beirut. Two ladders were tied togethér, and he mounted them, reached 
the inscription and took a squeeze of it. He also examined the figure of 
Niobe, which is spoken of in the classic writing. 


Mr. STANLEY A. COOKE has an article in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archzology (January, 1904) on ‘‘ Semitic Inscriptions, 
the Moabite Stone, the Siloam Inscriptions, the Minzan Inscriptions in 
South Arabia,” and states that scarcely a montb passes that does not bring 
to notice some newly discovered Semitic inscription. Prof. W. Flinders 
Petrie treats of the “ Lybian Invasion under Merenptah.” He says a rise 
of the priest-kings was about 1190 B.C. The Lybyan alliance against 
Rameses III. was about this time. Prof. Edward Naville continues the 
translation of the Book of the Dead with great interest. The doctrine of 
the future state of immortality is clearly expressed throughout this book, 
far more so than in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
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A Map oF THE Mounpd or Kapssu.—Since the publication of the 
“ Battle of Kadesh,” Prof. Breasted of the University of Chicago has dis- 
covered in a most unexpected and out-of-the-way corner in Berlin, a map 
of the modern mound of Kadesh, something for which he looked in vain all 
last year. This is a strong confirmation of the results in the Kadesh essay, 


PREHISTORIC Rock CARVINGS.—In 1889 Perrier du Carne discovered, 
in a cave at Teyjat in Dordogne, France, flints and carvings on bone. A 
careful examination of the walls at the point where this discovery was 
made, revealed a series of nine animals very finely carved. Among them 
are a bull and a cow, a horse of the quaternary period, a bison, and two ante- 
lopes or goats. This makes the ninth grotto known to contain such draw- 
ings. 

ITALIAN DISCOVERIES AT PHAESTOS, CRET&.—Recent discoveries 
have been made as follow: Christian tombs later than the fourteenth cen- 
turv; foundation stones and pavement of an ancient sacred precinct, earlier 
than the Hellenic period, but still in use at that time, and containing many 
votive offerings; at a still lower level. two Mycenzan buildings, one above 
the other, The later one was a palace, but built also for defence. The 
earlier one consisted of two large, fine apartments, storerooms, and rooms 
for slaves. The arrangement 1s described in detail. The most notable 
discoveries occurred on the eastern and northern slopes of the hill. Here 
were found remains of houses, streets, and tombs. The houses and tombs 
were evidently those of people who worked for the master of the palace. 


DISCOVERIES IN ITALY IN 1902.—Many facts for the study of pre- 
Roman Italy are constanly appearing. Cave-tombs in Sicilv show an un- 
broken continuity of the second and third periods. and Orsi thinks he finds 
traces of Siculan occupation of the mainland, as Thucydides savs. Many 
early graves have been found in Roman and Alban territory. At Grotta- 
ferrata, beside a neolithic grave, there are many burnt graves in which the 
ossuarv and gifts are placed in large jars. The ossuaries are either vase- 
shaped with roof-like cover, or hut-shaped. One of the latter has a window 
and contains a rough clay figure, which undeubtedlv represents the dead 
and explains the meaning of the miniature articles that appear among the 
furnishings. 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE ForUM AT RomE.—The subterranean galleries 
beneath the area of the Forum have been further excavated. So far six 
vaulted chambers have been found, each containing, in the center of the 
floor, a block of travertine with a round hole in it for the capstan by which 
the elevators were worked in the shafts, In one gallery a fragment of /afis 
niger was found. This would indicate an earlier date for the pavement 
than has been assumed. as other objects found seem no later than the end 
of the first centurv B.C. At the end of the peri-style of the Atrium Vestz 
are traces of a building, which preceded the earlier atrium, At the south- 
west of the temple of Augustus remains have been found which may be 
those of Horrea Germaniciana. 


A Roman Fort.—Mr. Mungo Buchanan, of Falkirk, is preparing a 
record, with plans, of the excavations which are being conducted by the 
Scottish Societv of Antiquaries at Roughcastle, Scotland, one of the Roman 
forts on the line of the Wall of Antoninus, near Falkirk. The ramparts 
have: been constructed in the same fashion as the wall; a laver of stones 
was used as a foundation, and then layers of turf till the desired height 
was reached. Theré are evidences that the fort was built ata later date 
than the wall; there was, at Castleway, a gateway on the north side, as well 
as one the east, south, and west. A series of pits, which apparently con- 
tained sharpened stakss, guarded the northern gate. 


. A BRONzE CHARIOT FROM Nourica.—There has recently been placed 
on exhibition in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, a fine bronze biga, 
which was found near Nurica. On the front are a standing warrior and a 
woman. who seems to be handing the man a helmet and oval shield, bear- 

ing a Gorgon's and alion’s head, Beneath the shield is a spotted tawn on its 
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back. One side of the panel shows two warriors'fighting over a fallen body. 
One of them carries an oval shield like that on the front and with the same 
decoration. The other panel shows a man in a chariot drawn by winged 
horses galloping over a prostrate figure with long hair and a garment reach- 
ing to the feet. Beneath the front of the chariot projects a boar’s head as 
a socket for the pole, which ended in an eagle’s beak. Of the bronze por- 
tions but little is missing, even the wheels being well preserved. The 
wooden portions have been restored, Fragments of ivory indicate a lining 
of this substance. The small size and delicate construction seem to indi- 
cate that it was an ¢x-vofo, or only made for burial in the tomb. 


ANCIENT ROAD AND STONE SEATS IN NEw ZEALAND.—The Journal 
of the Polynesian Society for December, 1903, contains a description of an 
ancient road called the “Great Road of Toi.” It follows, generally, the 
foot of the hills, cutting across the mouths of the valleys, leaving the level 
flat to the seaward. It is about 22 or 23 miles in length, and is paved with 
flat volcanic or coral stones. Its width is about 15 or 20 feet. In several 
places, at the sites of old villages, are to be seen stone seats. where local 
gossips used to sit and learn the news of the passers by. The principal 
temple or marae, where the ruling chief often dwelt and where the sacrifice 
to the -gods were made and the annual Feast of the Presentation of the 
First Fruits was held, was located at Araltetunga. This was probably at 
one time enclosed with a wall. At Arerangi, where the high chief usually 
lived, is a platform, about two feet above the !evel of the road, the face of 
which is lined with stone seats having backs to them. When the minor 
chiefs used to visit the high chief (Ariki) they occupied those seats, and they 
lodged in a seven-roomed house on the opposite side of the road, which was 
called a house of amusement. At Araitetinga there was a seat on which 
the chief jee sat when offerings were made. On his right, was seated a 
priest, and further away, was a seat which was called fuera, meaning to 
open or disclose. because it was through this priest that the decision was 
announced. Another seat was called Maringi-toto, or blood-spilling, be- 
cause on this stone was laid the heads of the human -victims which were 
brought here to be sacrificed to the gods, These seats remind us of those 
which were common in Peru and Mexico, though it is not known that there 
is any connection between them. 


THE following is a partial list of the more interesting specimens in the 
library of the State Historical Society of Iowa; Baby moccasins, beauti- 
fully beaded; four colors on fine, soft buckskin. Gala (mug) from Pueblo 
region; red, with rows of biack spots; handle like a pitcher; capacity, one 
pint. Gray earthen vase; neck 3 inches, base § inches; been much used; 
from Carroll Parish, La. Several Indian axes; found near Iowa City; 3 to 6 
inchés long, 2 to 4 inches broad. Stone hand hammer, with thumb hollow; 
round, 3% inches in diameter; well formed. Granite anchor, 8 inches long, 
— in diameter; grooved near the middle for the rope or thong. John 

rown’s cannon; sent to him in Kansas by Free State men in Boston; 
brought back by Brown to Oxford, Iowa; bronze, with cultivator wheels. 
Confederate Mortar, from Island No. 10; wooden, bound with iron. Glass 
Case for exhibiting collections, 8%4x2%x1 feet; dark wood, heavy glass: 


‘took first prize for workmanship at Crystal Palace Exhibition, Hyde Park, 


London, 1851. Fine collection of U. S. -opper coins, from 1792 onward. 
Many copper coins from various ages and countries. Fine collection of 
Confederate paper-money; all denominations. Collection of Colonial paper 
currency. Many valuable pictures of early settlers in the West, especially 
Iowa. Many relics of the Civil War, swords, guns, belts, canteens, flags, 
caps, etc,; colors of the 1st, 2d, oth, r1th, 18th, 21st, 25th, 26th and 30th Iowa 
regiments. Several Southern flags taken by Jowa men. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


A HISTORY OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY FROM ITS DISCOVERY TO THE 
END OF FOREIGN DOMINATION. The Narrative of the Founding of 
an Empire, Shorn of Current Myth, and Enlivened by Thrilling Ad- 
ventures of Discoverers, Pioneers, Frontier's Men, Indian Fighters, 
and Home Makers. By John R. Speers in collaboration with A. H. 
Clark. With facsimiles, maps and portraits. New York: Published by 
A. S. Clark; 1903. 


This is a splendidly illustrated book, and one that ought to interest the 
American people at the present time. It contains a beautiful picture of 
Fort Niagara in 1813; a reproduction of De Lisle’s map of 1703; Moll’s 
map of 1710; Joute’s map of 1713, Labat’s map of 1722; Celeron’s map of 
1749; map of Louis, 1796; a large number of portraits, including those of 
John Jay, Louis XV., Levis XIV. Hernando de Soto, Antonode Ulloa, Sir 
William Johnson, Major George Rogers, George I1I, William Henry Har- 
rison, Benjamin Franklin, Andrew Jackson, the Cherokee Chief Outacite 
Charles Cornwallis, General Anthony Wayne, General Arthur Sinclair, and 
a large number of engravings representing various scenes. 

It is a very beautiful book, is printed on good paper, and contains 416 
pages. It is dedicated to Hon.. Theodore Roosevelt. Its appearance is 
timely. It is a book which ought to sell well at the present time, in con- 
nection with the St. Louis Exposition. 


* * * 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ILLINOIS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
YEAR 1903. Fourth Aunual Meeting of the Society, Springfield, Jan- 
uary 27 and 28, 1903, Published by the authority of the Board of 
Trustees. Springfield: Phillips Bros., State Printers; 1903. 


The contents of this book are too valuable to be published on such 
coarse paper and in so cheap a form, especially as the great state of 
Illinois is supposed to pay the expense. The first article is the address of 
the Hon. Adlai A. Stevenson before the Society on January 27, 1903. The 
second article is by Mrs. Matthew T. Scott on “Old Fort Massac,” and is 
illustrated by a full page half-tone plate, also a map from Victor Collot's 
Atlas of the Ohio River, and a plate representing the uniform of the 
United States Army in 1783, and another representing the same in 1802; 
also a plate representing the site of old Fort Massac. Following this are 
articles on the following subjects: “ Men and Manners of the Earlv Davs 
in Illinois,” by Dr. A. W. French, and illustrated bv a cut of the old State 
House at Springfield; ‘Sectional Events in the Historv of Illinois,” bv 
C. B. Green, Ph. D.; “ Decisive Events in the Building of Illinois,’*bv the 
Hon. William H. Collins, of Quincy, IIl.; ‘‘ Edward Coles, Second Gov- 
ernor of Illinois,” by Mrs. S. P. White; “ Fort de Charters, Its Origin, 
Growth and Decline,” by Joseph Wallace; “A Few Notes foran Industrizl 
History of Illinois,” bv Ethelbert Stewart, Department of La*or, Chicago: 
and the Necrologist’s Report, each one illustrated. 

The character of these articles is certainly worthy of better printing. 
They do credit to the writers, and show the importance of the historical 
events which have occurred in this state, and the high character of its citi- 
zens. They show much literary culture and do honor to the state. In the 
Addendum, we find nearly 200 pages devoted to early records, as follows: 
“ Church?Records, with Transactions,” by Rev. C. J. Eschmann; ‘‘ Travels 
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in Illinois in 1819,” by Ferdinand Ernst; “The Army Led by Col. George 
Rogers Clark in 1778,” by J, F. Snyder; ‘An Early Illinois Newspaper,” by 
J. H. Burnham; “ Forgotten Statesmen of Illinois,” by Hon, John McLain 
and Dr. J. F. Snyder; “ The Attorney General of Illinois,” by Mason H. 
Newell; “ Local Incidents in the Career of Abraham Lincoln from 1832 to 
1858,” by Howard F. Dyson. with an atrocious woodcut. the face is g but 
the drapery very coarse; ‘‘ Early History of the Drug Trade.” with a fine 
portrait of Philo Carpenter, the first druggist, by Albert C. Ebert; “A 
Sketch of John Gabriel Cerre of Kaskaskia,” with a portrait, by Walter B. 
Douglas; “A Report of the Committee on Historic Places,” with plates 
representing the Lovejoy Monument, the Republican Wigwam of 1860, 
English Colony House at Albion, Illinois. “The Action of the D. A. R. in 
Relation to the Purchase of the Site of Old Fort Massac” constitutes the 
last article. This, with the preceding article, show that the historic spirit 
is thoroughly awake in Illinois. 


* * * 


GLosus. Illustrietre Zeitschrift fiir lander end Vélkerkunde. Herous- 
geghen von H. Singer unter besonderer Mitwirstung von Prof. Dr- 
Richard Andree. Verlog von Friedr. Viewig and Sons. 


This is the only weekly journal devoted to archzology in existence. It 
treats of the different nations of the earth as they are seen by the modern 
traveller, and keeps a record of all archzological discoveries. It is well 
illustrated. The archceologists of this country will do well to subscribe 


for it. 
* * - 


THE EIGHTEENTH REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY is 
occupied with a long article by Charles C. Royce on “Indian Land Ses- 
sions in the United States The first part is devoted to the Esquimos about 
Behring Straits, written by Edward William Nelson. and splendidly illus- 
trated, The report for 1897 and 1898 contains a treatise on the “ Myths of 
the Cherokees,” by Mr. James Mooney. Part II. is devoted to the “Locali- 
zation of Tusayan Clans,” by Cosmos-Mindeleff; ‘Mounds in Northern 
Honduras,” by Thomas Gann; “ The Mayan Calendar Svstems,” by Cyrus 
Thomas: “Primitive Numbers,” by W. J. McGee, “The Tusayan Flute and 
Snake Ceremonies,” by W. J. Fewkes, and “The Wild Rice Gatherers of 
the Upper Lakes,” by Albert Ernest Jenks. The Twentieth Annual Re- 
port for 1808 is devoted entirely to “ Aboriginal Pottery of the Eastern 
United States,” by W. H. Holmes. This is also splendidly illustrated. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Flint Implements and Fossil Remains From a Sulphur Spring at Afton, 
Indian Territory. By W. H. Holmes, Head Curator, Department of 
Anthropology. From the Report of the National Museum, Washington. 

Report of the Exhibit of the U. S. National Museum at the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo, N. Y., 1901. By Frederick W, Price, W. H. 
Holmes and George P. Merrill. Washington, D. C. 

Narrative of a Visit to Indian Tribes of the Purus River, Brazil. By 
Joseph Beal Steere, of Ann Arbor, Mich. Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 

Report of the U. S. National Museum, under the direction of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, for June 30, t901. Washington, D. C.} 
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KMBLEMATIC MOUNDS. 


By Rev. S. D. PEET, Px. Ds 


Editor of Ammnicaw Antiquaniax, Author of “Pre-historic Monuments is 
America,” “Pre-historic Relics,” “The Mound-builders,” 
- and several other Works. 





880 Pages, Smo, Ilustrated with 290 Wood-cuts, 





TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


CHAPTER I—Animal Effgies, their Shapes and Attitudes, 
CHAPTER II—The Animals identified by the Effigies. 

CHAPTER III—The Bird Effigies. 

CHAPTER IV—The Attitudes of Animals Represented. 

CHAPTER V—The Religious Character of the Emblematie Mounds. 
CHAPTER.VI—Ancient Agricultural Works. 

CHAPTER ‘VII—Game Drives and Hunting Screens. 

CHAPTER VIII—Animal Effigies and Native Symbols. 

CHAPTER IX—Villages and Village Sites among Emblematic Mounds 
CHAPTER X—Who were the Effigy Builders? * 
CHAPTEXH XI—Indian Myths and Emblematic Mounds. 

CHAPTER XII—A Map of the Mounds with the Location of the Effigies. 
OHAPTER XIII—Evidence of Serpent Worship among Effigy-Builders. 


OHAPTER ee Emblems compared with the Totems of the 
Ota. 





The Chicago Evening Journal says: - 


~ Among the students of this fascinating subject, a high rank must be accorded to 
Rev. Stephen D. Peet, of Mendon, Ill., who for many years has devoted himself to 
ite investigation. Through the medium of his bi-monthiy Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal, Mr. Peet has kept the public informed of the progress made in his favorite 
study, and has from time to time embodied the results of his own and his fellow 
taporers’ investigations in substantial volumes. Such a volume, the second in s 
series bearing the general title of “Prehistoric America,” is now before us. Itisen 
titled “Emblematic Mounds and Animal Effigies” (Chicago: American Antiquarian. 
office), and isa _— encyclopedia of information upon the subject. * * ¢ — * 
Eh i ae e ° This work, which is illustrated with hundreds of 
drawings, is ines to such aspects of the genera! question as the religious charac. 
ter of the mounds, the attitudes of the animals represented, and village sites and 
elan residences, while the great question of all, “‘ Who Were the Effigy Builders?” 
is made a subject of a special chapter This chapter is perhaps the most interesting, 
although it is obvious that science is nut yet in a position to more than hint at an 
answer to the question. At present the evidence seems to suggest that they were 
the Dakotas or an allied tribe. We recommend Mr. Peet’s thorough discussion of 
‘ma subject to all who are interested in such mattera 
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This book will be the fourth volume ot the series on Pre-his- 
toric America and will contain about the same number 
of pages and be finished in the same style as 
those which have been published. 
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